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Is Ready for the World 
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Tevin Campbell 
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JUST RELEASED. 

NO-SMUDGE 

COLOR THAT'S SUPER 

CONDITIONED. 




YOU'LL CALL IT A WRAP 
BEFORE YOUR LIPS WILL 



sum OF YOU' 

LASTING FINISH 

LIPCOLOR 



Loaded with Vitamin E, moisture-boosters 
and emollient-enriched pigments. 
In deep, mouth-watering shades made just for you 
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MAYBE SHE'S BORN WITH IT. 
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(STOP) LititniRC to Ihaf aM 

ear ttarao. Ten eeeld be ridinf 
around in a eonoerl hall. Whan yeu'ra 
ready for the bett ear aadie systems 
at (uarantaed lew prices', there's a 
place where you'll sate on Alpine, 
Pioneer, JVC, Kenwood, Sony and 
mere! And we know where to go ... 
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KENWOOD 

Give your car a high-power 
tune-up! This CD receiver fits 
right in your dash, plus pumps 
a roaring 35 watts of power to 
all 4 channels. We also carry o 
top brand selection of receivers 
from Sony, JVC , Pioneer and morel 

IK4005 

$29997 
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Hit the rood with this cossette deck from JVC's lop-of-the-line 
Digifine~ series. 22-watt x 4-chonnel power makes the most 
of your music with a full complement of highs and 
lows. Stop by for your personal 
demonstration of the new 
Digifine 'car audio line. See 
how these "smart stereos" 
enhonce driver sofetyl nsmu 

«189" 




(GO) To the experts! Circuit City has 
groat adTiea, the answers to all of your 
qoestions and guaranteed samenlay 
installation! because we know you don't 
like te wait around. Plus, you can listen to 
everything in our Sound Room before you 
buy! Tou'd tost drive a oar, right? 

Call 1-800-284-4886 for store nearest you! 



'For every product we set, wc'l beot ony legitimte prke from o locol store sloding the some new item in o foctory seoled box. Even ofter your purchose, if you find o lower price within 30 don, induding 
our omt sde prices, we'fi refund 1 ]0?( of Ifw difference. Our low price guorontee does not oppfy when the price includes bonus or free offers, speciol financing, instoRotion, or monufocturer's reoote, or to 
competitors' one-of-o-klnd or olfwr tmiled (|uonlity offers. Our low Price Ginrontee exchjns cellular phones and pagers. ^Certain restrictions & exclusions moy apply. See store for details. 
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AUGUST 1996 •VULUME4, NUMBER 6 
72READY FORTHEWURID 

The idc.i ot Icttiiij; NBA stars pl.iy in the Olympics-in 
theor>', anyway-wjs to help other countries elevate 
their j;ames. Dream Team I, the greatest squad ever, 
humiliated all comers; Dream Team II embarrassed 
the NBA with Its in-your-face antics. Now Drlam 
TtAM Ill-sanitized, but no less powerful-has a few 
things to say to the Croatias of the world. ByKtuin 
Poii'cll. Phok\s;,riifhs hy Gn'x Foster timl Nathaniel S. Butler 

8oCLIP:ME'SHELLNnEGE0CELL0 

On her long-awaited second album, Pcua- Biyond 
PiissioH, Me'Shhi i Ndi-cfOcei.i o has dropped her 
anger. Free at last, she's now searching for truth. 
By l.ym ll Gt-ort^c. Pholn^mph hy Guzman 

82 TONGUES UNTIED 

Now that the Nai ivi; TONGUES have officially 
been reinstated, can De La, theJ.B.'s, and Quest help 
hip hop grow up? 

•82A TRIBE CALLED QDEST 

The abstract originals ,ii e coming back men. 
By lotin Morgan i 

• 85 JDNGLE DRDTHERS 

Battle scarred, the I B. 's are intent on doing things 
tharwiY now. By Bill jackwn 

•86DELASDUL < 

Hip hop's Superfriends are on a mission to save 
the day. By Bon/ Mitlonc 

88 DIP HDP YA DDN'T STDP 

Rope jumpers extraordinaire, the DYNAMIC 
Diplomats 01 Double Dutch represent the rcd/hip 
hop. By Karen R. Good. Photographs hy Ben Watts 

90 CLIP: MARK HENRY 

The Olympic strongman wants to show the world 

he's worth his weight in gold. 

By Harry Allen. Photograph by Bruce Klemens 

98DLDDD ANDMDNEY 

As AIDS afflicts more and more people of color, 
racial and class politics are undermining the avail- 
ability of urban AIDS services. A report from the 
front lines. By Stuart Tinimons. Illustrations by Exum 

106 CLIP: TDE LDST DDVZ 

With three hit singks. hip hop*s rich and shameless 
have almost found paradise. By M/i reus Reeves. 
Pholoxraph Iry MiubeU Layion/ Duomo 

ON THE COVER 

Dream Team III (counterclockwise from top left): 
Anfemee Hardaway, Charles Barkley, Grant Hill, Shaquillc 
O'Noat, David Robinson, Hakeem Olajuwon. Scotlie Pippen, 
Reggie Miller, John Stockton, Karl Malone. Glenn Robinson, 
and Mitch Richmond. Photographs by Andrew O. Bernstein, 
Nathaniel S. Butler, and Greg Foster. Photo-illustration by 
Lee Ellen Fanning and Ryan Jones 

ABOVE 

Me'Shell NdegeOcello photographed by Guzman 
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the isley brothers 





...release their much anticipateil album... 

mission to piease 

featuring producers... 

r. kelly, babyface, keith sweat ^/i^/angela winbush 

anil the new classic groom... 

"let's lay together," "tloatin' on you love" aa// "tears" 

the isleys m classic soul. 



executiye proilucers: 
hiriam hicks anil mali isley 
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Lynell George 

"Pay attention to this reso- 
nant, all-knowing voice, be- 
cause within it lies notes of 
a survivor," says Lynell 
George about her interview 
with Me'Shell NdegeOcello 
(Clip, page 80). George, a 
staff writer for the Los An- 
geles Times, was impressed by 
NdegeOcello's creative pro- 
cess. "We talked a lot about 
turning anger and passion 
around and doing some- 
thing creative," says George. 
"That seems to be her focus 
right now." George has writ- 
ten for LA. Style, LA. Week- 
ly, and the San Francisco Bir/ 
Guardian. 

Bonz Malone 

VI BE columnist and foreign 
ambassador Bonz Malone 
learned why the stakes arc 
high for De La Soul (Tongues 
Untied," page 86). "1 want- 
ed to reestablish the fact 
that they are superherocs of 
hip hop culture," says Ma- 
lone. "They've gone through 
trying times and are still fo- 
cused." Also in this issue is 
part two of "La Dolce B-zo" 
[Stix & Stbnz, page 46], 
chronicling the consigliere's 
sojourn in Italy. 

Geoffi-oy de Boismenu 

Photographer Gcoflfroy dc 
Boismenu wanted a simple, 
no-frills look for the four 
hip hop duos-Cella Dwel- 
las, Kris Kross, OutKast, 
and Eightball & MJG-he 
shot for "Twice As Nice" 
(VIBE Style, page 94). "They 
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might be stars, but I want- 
ed them to look like regular 
guys," he says. "I'm more 
concerned if their family or 
tiieiids will like the pic- 
tures." De Boismenu, who 
photographed Jodeci for 
VIBH's August 1995 cover, 
h.u contributed to New 
York magazine, Enlertain- 
mnit Weekly, and Vogue 
Hiimmes Intemalional. 

Karen R. Good 

.'\ttcr spending time with 
the Dynamic Diplomats of 
n uble Dutch, VIBE assis- 
.1 editor Karen R. Good 
tound new respect for rope 
lunii)ing("Hip Hop Ya Don't 
Stop," page 88). "There's such 
.1 history and magic in how 
the sport brings people to- 
gether," she says. Good wrote 
the story on Faith Evans in 
vibe's May issue, and has 
contributed to The New York 
Tunes Magazine, Seventeen, 
jnd Urb. 

Philippe McClelland 

Philippe McClelland, who 
shot this month's fashion 
story ("Surf Central," page 
108 ), has a style all his own. 
"Most of my photography 
is .1 complete accident," he 
s.n s. "My motto is. Point, 
shoot, and don't even look." 
I le IS equally nonconform- 
isi in choosing his subjects, 
as he opted to use street kids 
instead of models to capture 
the energy of L.A's skate- 
and-surf scene. McClelland 
has contributed to Arena, 
Tlh- Face, and Rolling Stone. 



Hip hop activist^nd media assassin Harry Allen got the lowdown on Olympic 
weight lifter Mark Henry (Clip, page 90). Allen, who wrote the Eazy-E record 
review in the March issue, has written for the Village Voice, Billboard, and Es- 
sence.. ..Kohcrt Lcvine, music editor for HotWired, Wired magazine's Web site, 
wrote this month's Get Up On It essay on illegal immigrants ("Border Clash," 
page 52). Levine's work has also appeared in the Los Angeles Times and Option mag- 
azine.. . .David Mills wrote the review ofTevin Campbell's new album, Backtothe 
WorW (Revolutions, page 127). Mills, who will be participating in the Artists' 
Cultural Exchange this fall in Lodz, Poland, has written for Downbeat and 
Essence... .Investigative journalist Stuart Tinunons uncovered the racial and class 
politics surrounding the availability of urban AIDS services ("Blood and Money," 
page 98). He has contributed to the LA. Weekly, New Age Journal, and The 
Advocate.... Mmcus Reeves, VIBEonline's political editor, chronicles the Lost 
Boyz' rise to the top (Clip, page 106). He's been published in the Village Voice, 
The Source, and Black Enterprise. 
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\cU The Work 

/ The new album 



featuring songs vyntten and produced by 
Babyface Sean "Puffy" Combs Keltti Crouch The Boom Brothers Jamey Jaz 
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MJSIC 



On CD and Cassette. Out now. 

© 1996 Qwest Records <vimfw.wbr.com/tovin> 
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1-212-5S7VIBE 



Listen to any of the music 
selections listed below. Just 
enter the three digit code of 
the song you'd like to hear. 




degeocello 



ers Featuring 
^.K.A. Mr. Biggs 



an With The Fun 
Virgin Records 

m 



Mission To Rrase 
Island Records 



let U Open 
Loose Cannon 




The Other Side Of The Law 
Rap-A-Lot/N6o Trybe Records 



ly Heart 

Untouchables/LaFace Records 



Keith Sweat 

Bektra Entertainment Group 



Wild Cowboys 
Loud 



iny Lattimore 
Columbia Records 



Back To The World 
Qwest Records 



Quindon 

Virgin Records America 



VIBE LINE lets you hear music by phone. Just call 212.563.VIBE. Then follow the 
recorded instructions. While listening to the music you can touch: 5 to repeat a tune, 
6 to skip to the next tune, * and the new code number to switch to another sample. 

Vou will be charged for a regular telephone call into the (212) NYC area. 

Services provided by TouchTunes. Questions? Call 212.643.8672. 
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Club four this summer. 
H.O.R,D,E. toui in August. 
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THE DEBUT ALBUM 
LOOSE CANNON/ISLAND RECORDS 
FEATURING THE HITi, 



EVERYBOOr; 



NO MORE GAMES,^H| 




get u open 
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monies. In only a year and a 
half, they've released two phat 
albums and sold nearly 6 
million copies of their albums. 
And by the sound of their 
single "Crossroads," I expect 
them to keep blowin' up. Even 
though everyone's jockin' Wu 
Tang, Nas, and Biggie-who ail 
have lyrical skills-none of 
them can touch Bone's flow or 
originality. 

Doug P. 
Cucamonga, CA 



a weak point of mine. She says 
she wouldn't know what to say 
to Tupac next time she sees 
him. Hello? Try Tou're an 
asshole," to start with. And as 
for blunts-I do enjoy them 
myself from time to time, but 
Faith smoking blunts while 
she's looking after a "sassy" 
three-year-old child? Her 
child? Now that is anything hut 
a positive role model. 

Nadta Shaw 
Mark/jam, Onl., Canada 



Cuts to the Bone || 

The interview with Bone 
Thugs-N-Harmony ["Bad to 
the Bone" by Sacha Jenkins, 
May] left me with conflicting 
views of the group. On one 
hand, I must acknowledge 
their dedication and lyrical 
skills. They've worked hard to 
get where they are, and they 
haven't forgotten their roots. 
However, Layzie Bone's com- 
ments about Eazy-E and AIDS 
are very ignorant. The idea 
that someone injected the 
virus into Eazy is pure para- 
noia. To all those who read the 
Bones interview: Protect your- 
self! Do not rely on someone's 
physical appearance as a ba- 
rometer of their health. Get 
informed about HIV and AIDS 
before it's too late. 

Anita Gates 
LiUington, NC 
Editon Note: See "Blood and 
Money," page 98. 

As an occasional reader of 
your magazine and now a 
former Bone Thugs fan, I 
found the article to be in poor 
taste and uninformative. I 
learned nothing from this 
story except Layzie Bone's 
ignorance about AIDS and 
their so-called "former" gang- 
ster lifestyles. The story should 
have focused on their ftjture 
projects, instead of their ghet- 
to mentality. As stated in the 
story, "You either think Bone 
Thugs-N-Harmony are space 
junk, or you think they shine 
brighter than the sun." The 
sun has set; they are now space 
junk to me. 

Veronica Wade 
Miami, FL 

It's good to see Bone Thugs- 
N-Harmony on your cover. 
Bone bring to hip hop a style 
all their own with their rapid- 
fire lyrics and soulful har- 



Fishbone have been practi- 
cally ignored in their 10- 
plus-year career. If s sad 
we don't treasure our rocl( 
musical heritage." 



Coast to Coast: 
Listen Up 

A message to the East and 
West: 1 don't care what set you 
represent, what borough you're 
fi'om, who's in your videos, 
what car you drive, how much 
money you got, who stole your 
wife, who shot you, what brand 
name you sportin', if you're 
wearing red or blue, what 
you're doing in N.Y., N.Y. or 
LA., L.A., whether you smoke 
chronic orweed, if you're 
underground or mainstream, if 
you from the ghetto, if you 
from the hills, if you a hustler, if 
you did a soundtrack, if you 
used to deal, how many fiiends 
you got on lockdown, who sells 
more records, how many 
remixes you've done, how 
many hoochies you get for a 
video, or how many shout-outs 
you get on mix tapes. What I do 
care about is phat-ass beats and 
who's making them. So stop all 
this East/West beef and make 
money ofi^ your music, not off 
the map! 

Leslie Wing 
Williamson, NY 

Keeping Faith? 

As little has been written about 
Faith Evans ("Faith. Fully" by 
Karen R. Good, May], I 
believed she was a positive role 
model for black and mixed- 
race young women. However, 
leaping to judgments has been 



I was so impressed with your 
story on Faith. She is one of the 
few real black women today in 
the music industry. Everything 
about her is real: her attitude, 
music, and style. Although her 
album has gone plaUnum, she 
does not forget where she came 
from and who helped her to get 
where she is today. Faith is a 
true black woman and 1 
applaud her success. 

Melissa Poteat 
Greensboro, NC 

Rocked by the Bell 

I'd simply like to say many 
thanks for the story on Pedro 
Bell ["Cruise Missile Looking 
for a Place to Land" by Darius 
James, May] . I have admired 
his work on Funkadelic 
albums for over 20 years. 
Reading this article brought 
back many memories. Just 
looking at these old album 
covers makes one realize why 
Funkadelic says, "Free you 
mind and your ass will follow." 

Michael E. Hall 
Gulfport, MS 

Rock 'n' Soul Vogue 

That was a beautifiil photo 
layout of the most ingenious 
musicians, the brothers 
Fishbone ["Rock 'n' Soul," 
VIBE Style, May]. It's so sad 
that we don't treasure our rock 
musical heritage. They've been 



practically ignored in their 10- 
plus-year career. This is the 
most publicity I've ever seen 
them get. To most people 
they're too hardcore/punk, but 
as P-Funk stated, "Who says a 
fiink band can't play rock?" 
And as far as I'm concerned, 
Busta Rhymes stole his style 
from the Missing Link, a.k.a. 
Fishbone's Angelo Moore. 

Brandi McDonald 
Amherst, MA 

The style spread on rock and 
soul musicians was indeed 
something to behold. Lenny 
looked absolutely stunning, 
Joi worked that fly-space- 
angel-just-dropped-from-the- 
Mothership role, and Fish- 
bone-those ever-vigilant 
torchbearers of funk-looked 
every bit as eclectic and put- 
together as their music. 

Krisla Franklin 
Dayton, OH 

Scritti Graffiti 

Your story on grafliti ("Tunnel 
Vision" by Cristina Veran, 
May] was mad good. I think it's 





great that Rize is keeping the 
old school alive. It shows writ- 
ers like myself the things that 
were done before I ever picked 
up a can— the origins of graffiti. 
Finally, maybe people will see 
that graffiti is an art form. The 
media has chosen to focus on 
the anti-Semitic and racist 
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defacing of property, and label it 
graffiti, but we, the artists, know it 
has nothing to do with racism. 

Kevin Clifford 
Mahopae, NY 

What's Going On? 

There are nasty scenarios going 
on everywhere: Cuba, Central 
America,Japan, Russia, Ireland, 
etc. ["Innocent Blood" by Bonz 
Malone, Start, May). But you 
know what's most real? Having 
friends and family bucked down 
and having it not even make the 
news. Yo, minorities are being 
discriminated against in a corrupt 
system set up to make black men 
think they need to kill one anoth- 
er for props. So, yeah, Sarajevo is 
in some mad, crazy stuff right 
now. But do you expect the U.S., a 
country that screws over its own 
citizens, to go out and help clean 
up countries' messes? 

Filothei Monahogios 
New York, NY 

Will Dre Have His Day? 

Joseph V. Tirella's article on Andre 
Harrell's remaking of Motown 
["Just His Imagination?," Start, 
Mayl was nothing short of short- 
sighted. Tirella alludes to Harrell's 
first six months on the job as being 
dedicated to the "din of self-pro- 
motion." It will take some time for 
Harrell to change Motown from 
the label our parents listened to, to 
the label of young urban Amer- 
ica-remember Rome was not built 
in a day. I'm sure no one could 
have predicted the level of success 
Harrell achieved at Uptown. As 
such, he may be the perfect man to 
take Motown from strength to 
strength. Stay tuned. 

Sheila Thorpe 
Baltimore, MD 

Malveaux for Preslden i 

During a time when common 
sense is not too common. Dr. 
Julianne Malveaux ["Economist 
With Attitude" by Joan Morgan, 
Get Up On It, May] brings Ivy 
League intellect with hip hop 
flavor to the table. Malveaux's 
riveting insight made for enjoyable 
reading. While many try to confine 
us to the "Cast down your buckets 
where you are" politics of Booker 
T. Washington, Dr. Malveaux has a 
W.E.B. Du Bois persona to her. She 
knows we too control the purse 
strings in American society, and as 
she stated, "Getting paid isn't really 
the bottom line." 

Keith Barhee 
Ripley, TN 
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Daydream Disbeliever 

I read the article on Mariah 
Carey ["Cinderella Story" by 
Elysa Gardner, April] twice, 
hoping that something would 
help me to appreciate her artistic 
ability. No such luck. A true artist 
has the ability to express him/her- 
self, and is accepted for his or her 
work, style, and creativity. When 
was the last time Whitney Hous- 
ton, MaryJ. Blige, or Patti La- 
Belle made a remix song or video 
to accommodate age, gender, or 
race? I guess Mariah thought she 
was being original when she 
made three versions of "Fantasy" 
for radio and video stations. 
Does she really think people who 
watch BET do not watch MTV? 
How insulting! 

C. Tris Thomas 
Tampa, FL 

Mariah Carey is now a worldwide 
household name and although 
she is a multimillionaire, she 
keeps on making wonderfial 
songs. Teaming this time with 
Jermaine Dupri, Xscape, and Da 
Brat, Mariah once again proves 
she is not only a soul singer, but 
also a talented producer in the 
R&B scene who knows what's hot 
and what's not. Keep on dream- 
ing, girl, and keep on sharing your 
dreams with us! 

Chris Leung 
Hong Kong 

The Blunt Truth 

Ronin Ro's article on the influence 
of weed and alcohol in hip hop 
["To Be Blunt," April] was great. It 
hit the nail on the head concern- 
ing the damaging effects of these 
substances. Of course, the article 
would have been even more pow- 
erful if there wasn't an ad lo pages 
before it featuring a close-up of a 
blunt. And after reading your 
writer Karen R. Good bragging 
about taking a "quick blunt break" 
with Faith Evans ["Faith. Fully," 
May], I realized that Ronin Ro's 
article had no impact whatsoever 
on hip hop's business-as-usual 
attitude in general and at VIBE 
magazine in particular. 

Dirvid White 
Brooklyn, NY 

Pop Goes the Word 

I just finished reading Armond 
White's book. The Resistance: Ten 
Years of Pop Culture that Shook the 
«^orW[Look, April]. Wow! Is this 
guy the world of criticism's best- 
kept secret, orwhat?It was truly 
refreshing to read writings on pop 



culture with such intelligence, 
depth, honesty, insight, wit, and 
boldness. Big ups to VIBE for 
introducing the nation to this 
groundbreaking book. I know I 
personally wouldn't have heard 
about it any other way. 

Lovegod 
Brooklyn, NY 

Black Power 

I am very interested in the UNITY 
Visa card ["Buying Black," Start, 
March], It's great to see that 
something is finally being offered 
to our community that can really 
change our ability to get credit. 
It's also equally fantastic that 
once we're approved, Visa will 
donate part of our money to 
charity. 

Helen Settow 
Paterson, NJ 
Editor's Note: For more informa- 
tion on the UNITY Visa card, call 
800-59-UNITY, or visit their Web 
site at http://www.afrinet.com. 

20 Questions Plus 3 

Since my favorite section in your 
magazine is 20 Questions [Revo- 
lutions], I thought I'd give you 
some of mine: 

1. Why is it every time Brandy 
gets on a sitcom she has those 
ghetto-ass names like Daneasha 
(on the TV show Thea) and 
Moesha? 

2. How come Babyface didn't win 
an Oscar? (Wasn't the Wailing lo 
£xMf soundtrack tha bomb?) 

3. Did the people who make Family 
Matters really think we wouldn't 
realize that Judy Winslow was 
missing fixim the show? 

Janelle Jordan 
Philadelphia, PA 



CORRECTIONS 

•The summer roundup In June/July | 
Revolutions should have stated that 
Kim Sermon appears on Eric Sermon's 
Double or Nothing. 
•Tbe photograph of Blind Mice in June/ 
July's Notes from the Underground 
(Revolutions) was taken by Sean 
McQueen. 



VIBE encourages mail and ptioto- 
graphs from readers. Please send 
letters to VIBE MAIL, 205 Lexington 
Avenue, 3rd Floor, New York, H.y. 
10016. Or send E-mail to vibe@ 
vibe.com. Send photos to VIBE 
YOUR BEST SHOT (same address). 
Include your full name, address, 
and daytime phone number. Let- 
ters may be edited for length and 
clarity. Photo submissions will be- 
come the property of VIBE and will 
not be retumed. 
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As Atlanta welcomes this summer's centennial 
Olympic games, with their 2 million visitors, and 
a worldwide television audience of nearly 3 bil- 
lion, much is at stake for the City Too Busy to Hate. 
Atlanta is. after all, the first predominantly African- 
American city to host this global sports festival. And 
although it's been called the New Black Mecca by its 
black populace and the Gateway to the New South 
by corporate interests, there is no denying the city's 
history of racial and political strife. Much of Atlanta 
was burned to the ground during the Civil War. and it 
was a major battleground for Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the civil rights movement in the 1960s. 

The Atlanta Games will be the scene of the single 



largest gathering of nations (197) on American soil in 
our country's history. Security, then, is un- 
derstandably one of the principal concerns of the 
organizers, especially given the terrorism that 
materialized in 1972 in Munich. 

"The security measures are extraordinary," says 
Bill Campbell, the city's third black mayor. "There will 
be more than 7.000 armed forces personnel, 16,000 
private security, and all of Atlanta's police force will 
be on the ready, plus a contingent of police forces 
from around the state. I think it's fair to say Atlanta 
will be the safest place in the worid during the Olym- 
pic games." It may not bo today. A recent FBI study 
ranked Atlanta as having the second highest rate of 



violent crimes in the U.S. And given that the Olympic 
Stadium is a stone's throw from poor black and 
white communities like Cabbagetown, 
Peoplestown, and Summerhill, it must be hard for 
impoverished Atlantans to feel the Olympic spirit 
with a gold mine staring them in the face. 

Native son Cee-Lo, lead rapper of the Goodie 
MoB, says, "All these preparations for just two 
weeks of athletics don't make no sense to me." 
Although new stadiums will be left behind, and the 
mayor says surplus Olympic revenue will go to cre- 
ate youth recreational facilities, it remains to be 
seen whether all Atlantans will share in the Olympic 
gold. Kevin Powell and Neill Bogan 
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With 9 million copies of CrazySexyCool 
already sold, TLC have become the 
biggest-selling female pop group 
ever. But this record-company dream 
could become a music-industry 



albums — with LaFace Records and 
TLC's former management company, 
Pebbitone, Inc. (run by Pebbles and her 
ex-husband, LaFace co-ovi/ner L.a. 
Reid). The agreement grants TLC no 
more than 8 percent royalties on their 
existing worl<, increasing to 9.5 percent 
if they complete eight albums. (Royalty 
rates usually range from 7 percent for 
unknown acts to 1 3 percent for estab- 
lished artists.) 

While the group tried to renegotiate 
before filing for bankruptcy, lawyers for 
Pebbitone and LaFace insist that TLC 
are simply attempting to break their 
contract in order to obtain a more prof- 
itable deal. In fact, in the last three 
years, Run-D.M.C. and Silk were both 
released from their contracts after filing 
for Chapter 1 1 , then went on to sign 
more lucrative pacts. Dennis Hall, an 
attorney who represents Lloyd's of 



nightmare, now that an Atlanta judge London, told the New York Times that 

CrazySexyBroke 

A nervous music industry sweats 
out the TLC bankruptcy ruling 



has upheld the group's July 1995 
bankruptcy petition. Chief Judge 
Stacey Cotton's April ruling set the 
stage for an upcoming bankruptcy 
hearing that will determine whether 
TLC can be released from their 
recording contract, a decision that 
may have serious implications for 
the industry. 

TLC members Lisa "Left Eye" Lopes, 
Tionne "T-Boz" Watkins, and Rozonda 
"Chilli" Thomas have cited debts of 
$3.5 million ($1.3 million of which Lopes 
owes to Lloyd 's of London for the 
torching of boyfriend Andre Rison's 
mansion). The group's manager, for- 
mer Los Angeles Laker Norm Nixon, 
claims they have no money. "It's ridicu- 
lous that these girls have generated 
$1 00 million in revenue and they're 
making $75,000 a year," says Nixon. 

But the group is still bound by a con- 
tract — which runs for six more 



TLC's suit is important because if they 
get a new deal, "then anybody who has 
a bad contract and hits it big might 
want to do the same thing." 

But L. Londell McMillan, a lawyer 
who represents missjones and helped 
free her from a contract with Stepsun 
Records, feels that bankruptcy laws 
were written for just such instances. 
"What TLC is trying to do is consistent 
with the intent of the bankruptcy code," 
he says. "If Macy's and Bloomingdale's 
can declare bankruptcy, renegotiate 
their contracts, and get a fresh start, 
then Silk, TLC, and missjones should 
be able to do the same. 

"If TLC wins," McMillan continues, 
"it will force record companies to pay 
artists more money so that artists' 
debts do not exceed their income." 
Which is why the three young women 
from TLC have the entire record indus- 
try holding its breath. Joseph V. Tirella 





Music for your boudoir boom box 

Vintage soul now comes in volume after slinky volume of shoow tunes 
cued to erotic memories and candlelit sexual encounters. Rhino Rec- 
ords proved that such compilations work when the first Smooth Grooves 
albums, released last year, collectively went gold. Gregg Gcller, a War- 
ner Bros. VP of A&R, thinks the reason classic soul is popular right now 
is the so-called 20-ycar rule. "Anytime you look back 20 years," he says, 
"there's a tremendous nostalgia for that music' He's right: Since the 
Rhino collection was released, the market has been Hooded with 
music to get between the sheets with. James Hunter 



Jazzy jams from the '605 onward with a cool vibe 
and great sonlcs. Some raw JB'S and Isaac Hayes, 
but more Britisti reserve (Yvonne Elliman's "Hello 
Stranger" and Deon Estus's "Heaven Help Me") 
than American guts. Turns your bedroom into a 
three-star restaurant. Suggestive, understated 
packaging. 



From Barry White's coffee table to your ears. An all- 
over-the-place anthology including the Intruders, 
Jackie Moore. Gladys Knight & the Pips. Boz 
Scaggs, and Laura Nyro. The liner notes describe 
a "snowtx)und cabin" with "a blazing fireplace" as 
the perfect setting to play this collection. The back 
cover invites you to "drink in the lingenng first kiss 
from Aretha." 



The '608 and '70s series are good for forty- 
somethings to smooch to and for thirtysometWngs 
to get busy with. The risque Timeless volumes are 
soap-opera bedroom R&B — O'Bryan, Natural 
Four — at its frothiest. 



Connoisseur's picks. Country soul and Superfly- 

era style join forces on the Soul volumes, while tfie 
Grind series features well-loved faves like Rufus 
and Earth. Wind & Fire mixed with obscure songs 
from the Moments, the Whatnauts. and the Del- 
fonics. Fresh old beats that any Dre fan can use. 



The moody poise of classic Motown reconceived 
as slow jam. Flowing standards like Stevie Won- 
der's "All in Love Is Fair" coupled with lesser- 
known numbers like Valerie Simpson's "Silly 
Wasn't I." Acute song selection, but doesn't reveal 
much skin. 
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SILVER-SCREEN SELENA 

In March, Warner Bros, held one of the largest casting calls 
in movie history for the biopic on deceased superstar 
Selena. More than 24,000 girls gathered in four cities for a 
chance to portray the Tejano songstress as both child and 
adult. The $20 million film will be directed by Gregory Nava 
{Mi Familia) and is expected to begin shooting by the end of 
the year "The movie is not going to be sensationalistic or 
exploitive," says Nava. "The murder will not be in it. It's 
going to be about Selena's life." 




- HE'S MISSTRA KNOW-IT-ALL 

On June 2, Stevie Wonder received an honorary doctorate 
in music from the University of Alabama at Birmingham and 
visited the future site of the school's new Stevie Wonder 
Center for Computing in the Arts. "Stevie's been a pioneer 
in music and music technology, and a great philanthropist." 
says UAB music department chairperson Henry Panion III, 
Ph.D. (who collaborated on Wonder's Conversation Peace 
album). The center will enhance traditional music programs 
with interactive, multimedia computer training. 
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West Coast in the House 

Puffy a no-show at East- West Rap Summit 




East Coast meets West Coast In the City of Brotherly Love- 
that was the idea, anyway. In the spirit of the Million Man 
March, Dr. Ben Chavis of the National African American 
Leadership Summit and promoters Paperboy Entertainment 
tried, among other things, to get Death Row Records CEO 
Suge Knight and Bad Boy Entertainment CEO Puffy' Combs 
together in mid-May to discuss their differences at the first 
National Hip Hop and Rap Summit in Philadelphia. 

Only things didn't go quite as planned: While Knight 
attended, he left early; and Combs-who was one of the 
event's supporters— never showed. He later told New 
York's Hot 97 FM that he was busy taking care of his son. 
(When reached at his office. Combs had no further com- 
ment on his absence.) 

Knight, for his part, spoke to reporters on topics ranging 
from Dr. Dre's departure from Death Row to hip hop 
watchdog C. DeLores Tucker, but grew slightly agitated 
when queried on Coinbs. "There's nothing between Death 
Row and Bad Boy. or mc and Puffy," he said. "Death Row 
sells volume-so how could Putty be a threat to me, or Bad 
Boy be a threat to Death Row? Right now no black person 
owns their own groups and masters but mc-but I wish 
someone else did so I could have some competition." 

OJ Lima 



Bottom 
Falls Out 

Chic's bassist dies 

On April 18, bassist Bernard Edwards, 
one of the founding members of Cfilc, 
died of pneumonia in Tokyo. Edwards, 
43. was touring Japan with former 
bandmate Nile Rodgers and other 
artists. From 1977 to 1982. Chic (Ed- 
wards, guitarist Rodgers. drummer 
Tony Thompson, and vocalists Norma 
Jean Wright and Luci Martin) recorded 
such hits as "Le Freak" and "Good 
Times," which was later used by the 
Sugarhill Gang for their 1979 classic 
"Rapper's Delight." Says Thompson. 
"He was one of the greatest people I ve 
ever known." Omoronke Idowu 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 




studio Time in the lab with Soul for Real 



With their angelic voices soaring through the Hit Factory's control room, the soul 
brothers Dalyrimple, a.k.a. Soul for Real (Brian, Andre, Chris, and lead singer 
Jason) are listening to the playback of a track called "Leavin'." The cut is one of the 
final four songs the group recorded in April for their just completed, though still 
untitled, sophomore album, which is due in September. "Leavin' " is a clear depar- 




ture from the R&B-lite pop sound of their 1995 debut. Candy Rain. Using a varied 
crew of producers, including Chucky Thompson (Faith, Mary J. Blige) and Tony 
Dofatt (Montell Jordan), the group's lush harmonies are highlighted over a but- 
tery-smooth 12-string guitar and a lullaby bass line. 

Uptown Records CEO Heavy D hopes this album enables the group to shed 
their kiddie image. "These guys have grown a lot," Heavy says. "I wanted them to 
keep their youthfiilness without being bubblegum." He smiles. "I want them to 
be bubbly." 

Perched behind the boards, another brother team-producers Ronald and Rheji 
Burrell-is preparing to finish a song called "Stay." The 29-year-old twins worked 
with Total and Toni Braxton before hooking up with Soul for Real. "There are so 
many qualities to their voices," says Ronald, as Rheji nods in agreement. "These 
brothers are masters of their craft. They have all the right elements to be a 
classic group." 

Although his vigorous voice leads his siblings down the soul road, Jason, the 
youngest brother, seems to be the shyest. He selects his words carefiilly. "On the 
last album, the only person we worked with was Heavy," he mumbles. "But now 
we're having to get the feel of different producers and how to relate to other styles. 
So far we've been able to adjust." Michael A. Gonzales 
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Call and Response East Coast strikes back 

The tradition of hip hop response records is alive and well. This time Tragedy, Capone, Noreaga, and Mobb Deep have answered 
Tha Dogg Pound's provocative "New York, New York" with the equally incendiary "L.A., L.A." The video, which began running in late 
April, features the East Coast rappers kidnapping and torturing a faux Daz and Kurupt. In the end Daz is suffocated with an "I love 
NY" bag, and his body gets thrown off the 59th Street Bridge. "It's not like we're trying to shit on L.A.," says Tragedy, "but we didn't 
want the East being disrespected." O.i. 






Ask the 
Bandit 

Everjrbhing you 
always warned to 
know about 
but were afiraid to ask 

0; Were you surprised lhat MCA 

lomed forces with Inlerscope? J.L . 

LONG ISLAND. NY S 

A: Not really, because MCA made ' 

sure it retained the right not to release § 

any music it considers to be objection- s 

able. This from the people who gave us 1 

Young Black Teenagers. < 

Q: Aren 't you sickol all these newspaper stones about rap - 3 

oers getting arrested? J B . ORLANDO. FL ' 
A: No. At least this way we get to team their real names. 
Q.- Wt)y did Dr Ore leave Death Row. the label he basically 
lnlllt?D.S.. PHILADELPHIA. PA 

A: After reading the recent VIBE article about Bone Thugs- 
N-Harmony, I went out and bought a Ouija txjard for help in 
answering this question. But all it could tell me was that Dre left 
Death Row so that he could rejoin the World Class Wreckin' 
Cnj, and that I have six months to live. 

Q; Is Lauryn Hill from tim Fugees New Jersey 's bes( Aepf 
secref. or what? R A. SANhRANCISCO. CA 

A: No, the best kept secret in New Jersey is that Governor 
Whitman has authorized Kay Gee to remix the state song. 

O; How can I get m tow:h wth hi/ih.- 1 m- '.iF . fl 

A: He's usually at the Brooklyn offices of 40 Acres and a 
Mule, or hariging out with the other Knicks t>all boys. 

O; In Tyson 's first fight back, what music was In the back- 
ground when he entered the nng? It sounded phat, but I could- 
n 'I hear with all the screaming j D . DENVFR. CO 

A: I couldn't hear with all of the screaming either. But not 
because of the crowd — I was on the phone with Busta 
Rhymes. 

O: With all that he accomplished in his short lite, negative or 
not, don t you think Eazy-E should have his own star on the 
Hollywood Walk ofl^ame? CH.L, LANCASTER. CA 

A: Yeah, but not until I've come to terms with Eazy's death. 
Right now, I'm still in denial, anxiously awaiting the release of 
Eazy's next "final" album. 

Qot a question about hip hop? Hit me off at: 

The Bap Bandit, P.O. Box 48382, Philadelphia, FA 19144, 

or rapbanditCvibe.oom. 



Say What!? 



"You won't hear about me doing anything illegal." 

— Tupac Shakur. loan LA. County judge after 
pleading guilty to a weapons possession 
charge (he also promised to organize 
a benefit show for underprivileged kids) 



Bobbito Garcia pla^ the traoks, 
Roberta Flack states the flBLcts 



When I asked a couple of high 
school kids if they knew who 
sang the original version of 
the Fugees' "Killing Me 
Softly," not only did they not 
know it was Roberta Flack, 
they had never even heard of 
her. That's sad, especially because 
Roberta is familiar with and em- 
braces today's young artists. Her 
knowledge of music is vast. For you 
younger cats who need to get up on 
the classics, Roberta has a nation- 
ally syndicated radio show— check 
your local listings. In the meantime, 
when you hear cuts like "Where Is 
the Love" and "The Closer I Get to 
You," remember: You must learn. 
■ mn;( .■m - 
"I t.ur VX'uincii"' 

R: Of course, 
that's Nina-I re- 
member the record- 
ing but not the song. 
Nina is so special in 
her talent. She has 
the [formal] training 
to sing, write, play 
the piano. Whatever 
she wanted. 

B: How did she 
affect you? 

R: When she 
came out, there 
weren't many people 
playing piano and 
singing. Shirley Horn 
and Carole King 
had done it. Nina 
was a seriously ad- 
vanced instmmentalist. She influ- 
enced me to play piano and sing. 
I was playing piano first, but sing- 
ing became important to me. 
•(,IU)SI l Al.l.KII 1 I Kl l-A 
I I'KlXf . ItAI.K«<)V- 
svC.'li.U!" 
R: Who is this? 
B: Two members of the Wu- 
Tang Clan. 

R: Wij-Tang, yes. Do you know 
the original "Motherless Child"? 

B: It's an old standard, right? I 
think I have a version by Dionne 
Warwick or Natalie Cole. . . . 



R: It's not a standard. The clas- 
sification is "Negro spiritual'-the 
religious music that came out of the 
time of slavery. The video for 
"Motherless Child" would be 
something like this: a slave auction 
with beautiftil blackmen, women, 
and children. A six-month-old 
child is taken from his mother and 
given to the auctioneer, who talks 
about the child like he's a piece of 
cattle. You know, slaves were mat- 
ed like animals to breed healthy 
babies who would also be slaves. 
Sometimes if a child didn't look 
right, the auctioneers would kill it. 
The mother couldn't even guaran- 
tee the child's life, much less raise 



porate silence into their compo- 
sitions. I think he has one compo- 
sition that's complete silence. But 
he said he had meaning for it. 

R: It's interesting. If you want 
to scream, S£ream\ you want to sing, 
sing. But I wouldn't listen 10 this 
during dinner. 

• IIIF. rU(,i:LS-"KjllingMi 
Soflly- 

R: These are my kids. 

B; So you completely approve? 

R: A great song is a great song; 
once it's out there, it belongs to the 
universe. I'm real happy they chose 
to do it in the same arrangement 1 
did: same intio, same a cappella, 
same harmony. 




and nurture her own. The Negro 
spiritual is how we expressed our 
pain and the experiences of our 
lives. That's why hip hop is so valid, 
just like jazz and early R&B. Every- 
thing black and Latino people do 
musically comes from the heart. 

{Roberta is silent for a few beats, 
contemplative] 

B: It's kind of kooky; I like it. 

R: There's a place for every- 
thing |in music], even silence. 
Miles Davis was great at that. 

B: People like John Cage incor- 



• I I s Ml ( AW-'iluniin' ( 

R: Is that Les McCann? 

B: Yes, babaoli! 

R: I recognize his piano style, 
but not this song. 

B: It's called "Burnin' Coal." 

R; Les helped me get a record 
deal. He saw me perform at a com- 
munity benefit in this D.C. jazz club. 
I had given up teaching to perform 
for almost no money. But it was one 
of the best decisions 1 ever made. 

B: You've more than made up 
for the starving days. 

R: That's right, man. Blessed. 
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ClubMecf 

Lite .15 it should bo. 




'...AND AL JOLSON IN THE TIKI LOUNGE' 

When the International Foundation for Education and Self-Help 
(IFESH) chose Senegal's Club Med resort for a 1 995 conference, 
the group probably wasn't expecting to see a minstrel act. But 
that's what attendees say they witnessed, prompting IFESH to 
file a S5 million suit. "Club Med's contract clearly states that they 
provide an atmosphere where no one is racially harassed," says 
Robert Cohen, an IFESH attorney. Club Med maintains the per- 
formance was adapted from the musical Bubbling Brown Sugar 
and was presented "with no intention of offending anyone." 




CELLULOID HERO 

The revolution will soon be at a theater near you. 
Actress Lynn Whitfield {A Thin Line Between Love & 
Hate) is set to star in and produce a biopic on the life 
of '60s activist Angela Davis. The as-yet-untitled 
Castle Rock film— currently in preproduction — is 
; scheduled to begin shooting later this year through- 
I out California. "It's very rewarding to tell a story about 
" an African-American woman who stood up for what 
" she believed in," says Whitfield. 
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Red, Hot, and 
(Finally) Rap 

Rappers are stepping up in the 
fight against AIDS 

The June release of the Red Hot Organization's fund-raising rap compila- 
tion, America Is Dying Slowly (Elektra) — featuring artists including Goodie 
MoB, Coolio, and Common — stands as testimony to the hip hop commu- 
nity's recently reformed attitude toward AIDS. Red Hot, a nonprofit group 
whose six collections of rock, dance, country, and acid jazz music have 
garnered more than $6 million for AIDS relief since 1989, was unsuccessful 
in its three previous attempts to do a rap project — prior to the death of 
Eazy-E in March 1995. 

"Red Hot has been trying to do a rap album for years," says Grace 
Harry, who produced the project with her husband. Rene McLean. "We 
reached out to rappers, and we'd hear, 'We're not really interested. We're a 

little fuzzy on the sub- 
ject.' " Harry blames 
the poor response on 
the prevalent belief 
that AIDS is a gay 
white man's disease 
that doesn't affect the 
hip hop community 
(even though the Cen- 
ters for Disease Con- 
trol reported in March 
1995 that neariy 60 per- 
cent of Americans 
with AIDS are people 
of color). When Eazy 
died, though, things 
started changing. 

"Our phones started ringing off the hook," Harry recalls. "All of a sudden, 
everyone wanted to do it — it was in our own backyard. [Eazy] was a rap- 
per who was respected, who was 'the mack. ' " 

The first positive movement was UrbanAiD 4 LiFEbeat, an October 1995 
benefit megaconcert that raised more than $200,000 for urban AIDS chari- 
ties. Now, America Is Dying Slowly continues the hip hop industry's efforts 
against AIDS. All the acts featured — from traditionally "conscious" acts 
like De La Soul to harder groups not usually associated with such causes 
(Mobb Deep, the Wu-Tang Clan) — worked completely for free. 

"People in my family died of that shit," says Wu-Tang's RZA, whose 
impassioned track, "America," expresses the hon'ifying urgency of the 
epidemic itself. "When people see a group like Wu-Tang, and that we 
know it's out there, and we're concerned, that'll affect a lot of kids. They 
look at us as the hardcore underground that's wild." David Bry 

Etc. • • .Etc* • • .Etc* ••••••••••••• 
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rvegptabeautifulqiueninmylife, butl'm 
locked up. 1 hve this woman more than my 
arms and kgs, and I know she loves me. We 
have been together/or fiveytars, andforthe 
last 2y months (what I've served on my sen- 
teruesofar) she has been therefor me. Bull 
dTinklhaveputourrelationshipinanmpos- 
sible situation: Hoai can I askhertoput her 
bfe on hold and wait three more years ? She 
says she larves me and she wiU wait, but she 
deserves to be happier than I can make her 
now.Ican'tacceptherhaimtga(mak)Jriend 
because I can 't compromise my love and 
desireforher. Shehastobeioopercenlmine; 
99 1/2 won 't do. So I'm thinking about 
leaving her. I know it will hurt her and 
probably kill me, but it seems best. What 
do you think f 

MICHAELS. 
ABBEVILLE, GA 

Dear Michael: 

I think it takes a helluva man to 
consider his woman's happiness ov- 
er his own and risk a broken heart so 
that she doesn't have to suffer. How- 
ever, you cannot choose her path for 
her. She has to be woman enough to 
make her own decisions. When she's 
done all she can and taken all she can 
stand, hopefully she'll let you know. 
So don't jump the gun. Only time 
will tell if she'll be able to wait three 
more years. But know that you're 
blessed to have a woman like her 



Advice 
from an 
intelligent 
black 
woman 

who says she's that willing to wait. 

lamhavinganugorproUemwithrrrjisoon- 
to-he-14-year-old daughter. She refuses to 
pay attention in school (either barely pass- 
ing or failing all subjects), all she thinks 
about are boys (much older), and she is 
extnmdydisre^)ec0d to most adults. Please 
don't teU me to seek therapy (been there) or 
try tou^ love (done that). I even sent her to 
Covenant House for one night, but that 
planbad^iredwhenshewantedtolwethere. 
Wkyamlhavingtheseproblemswilhher? 

MONAVITATOE 
NEW YORK, NY 

Dear Mona: 

First try to remember what it was 
like for you at 14 and what made you 
rebel. When adolescents act out, 
they're usually looking for attention- 
it's a cry for help. Your daughter is 
looking for acceptance, not criticism. 
Set aside and spend quality time with 
her-do girly things together. If boys 
in her life are a problem, discuss it and 
develop an understanding with her 
about what's okay and what's not. 
She should eventually chill because 
you took the time to hear her out 
and attempted to understand how 
she feels. Everything else will fall 
into place. (Mona, please write me 
back and let me know how things 
work out.) 



Need some intelligent advice? 

Write to YO,YOYO,c/o VIBE, 205 Lexington Avenue, New Yoi1(,N.Y.i00l 6. 




Boyz II Men, Mary J. Bilge, Tony Rich, and Tevin Campbell all con- 
tribute original tracks to Rliythm of the Games, an album celebrating 
the Olympics released by Atlanta-based LaFace Records.. . .Shoppers 
attending the April 22 OF>ening of the Virgin Megastore in New Yori<'s 
Times Square — billed as the worid's largest record store — were treated 
to a performance by the Fugees.. . . Michael Jackson canceled a 
planned tour of Germany to protest a new law that could tax foreign 
entertainers as much as 3i percent of the revenue they eam while in 
Deutschland. .. .Jimmy Jenkins, the entrepreneur who started Uptown 



Records with Andre Harrell, is working on a sitcom loosely based on J. 
Luv's Spot, his bart>er shop in Midtown Manhattan where hip hop 
recording artists get their hair — and deals — cut. . . . Supermodel/Mac 
poster girt/singer RuPaul has added another feather to his boa: he's 
the moming DJ at New York's WKTU 103.5 FM. . . .The two teens who 
carjacked Queen Latifah in Hariem last July were sentenced in May. 
Ricardo Rodriguez, 18, was convicted of robbery and grand larceny, 
while Rashien Fortune, 19, pleaded guilty to attempted murder. The 
two face minimum prison terms of seven and nine years respectively. 



Bullets by Marlaine Glicksman, Omomnke tdowu, OJ Lima, and Keith Murphy 
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1 . The best and the brightest black celebri- 
ties showed up for the 27th annual NAACP 
Image Awards in LA., Including NAACP pres- 
ident Kweisi Mfume with actress Lynn 
Whitfield. ( ) Karyn Parsons of the now 
defunct sitcom TTjeFres/? Prince of Be/ Ar 
m doesn't seem to understand that overex- 
posureisn'talwaysagoodthing.( ) Looks 
like life couldn't be better for one of Hol- 
lywood's hottest couples, Will Smith and 
Jada Rnkett. ( ) Pertiaps in an effort to spice 
02 up her own image, Mart/n'sTisha Campbell 
debuts one of her most prized assets for the 
Image Awards cameras. Backstage at 
New York's Tramps, Groove Theory's Bryce 
attempts to prove to the ladies that he's all 
the man they need. Hey Bryce, tell me If you 
want me to... Monifah dances the night 
away and obeys her thirst at the Sprite Night 
party held in Los Angeles. The fun never 
stops in Queensbridge, where Nas and 
friendjustkeepthejokescomin'. Warren 
G greets the Don Dada himself, Super Cat, 
backstage at the I5th annual Bob Marley 
Festival in Long Beach. ( ) Shaggy (left) and 
Buju Banton also came out to show respect, 
t J The scary thing is that when Tevin 
Campbell came to the VIBE/Tanqueray par- 
ty in LA. dressed like this, he was serious! 
But Mercury recording artist Gina Thomp- 
son doesn't seem to be frightened by his 
loud fashion statement. Little Kim gives 
praise, protiably after hearing news of Biggie 
and Faith's pending divorce. Monica 
explores alternative dating options for LA. 's 
Soul Train Awards with Ronald McDonald. 
It's so cute when couples match! ( ) Mean- 
while, backstage, the young brothers of 
Immature get very, well, catlike. Mr and 
Mrs. Martin Lawrence at the premiere of A 
Thin Line Between Love & Hate, held at LA's 
Mann'sChinese Theatre. TapgodsGreg- 
ory Hines (left) and Savion Glover (center) 
get their hop-shuffle-ball-change on with 
director George Wolfe at an after-party for 
Broadway's Bring /n 'daNo/se, Bring in 'da 
Funl<. Damn, Cee-Lo of the Goodie MoB 
really needs to chill with the "Soul Food," or 
at least throw on a T-shirt — something, 
Shani Saxon 
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In the 

Mic Cii^ck, 

One-TwQ, 

One -Two 

You can't help but get a little misty-eyed at 
the sight of an out-of-jail Slick Rick (center), 
who, along with his former partner, Doug E. 
Fresh (left), and his DJ, Chill Will, thanks fans 
at New York's Hot 97 for their unending sup- 
port during his imprisonment. Mr. RuPaul, at 
the ASCAP Founders Awards in New York, 
wears a man's suit to show that women of the 
'90s can look good in anything! At Harlem's 
Apollo Theatre, Horace Brown gets down on 
some serious aerobic workout type thing. 

Atthe Jodeci double-platinum party in L.A., 
Nonchalant finds herself in the arms of Mr. 
Dalvin — not a bad place to be at 5:00 in the 
morning. Neva (the artist formerly known 
as Fredro) of Onyx celebrates his 25th birth- 
day at Def Jam's N YC. offices. Busta 
Rhymes gets off during his Apollo perfor- 
mance. We never realized what a big micro- 
phone he has. Latifah (right) and Faith take 
a break on the set of Latifah 's video "Elements 
I'm Among." Now, we're not gonna be mean, 
because Faith is going through a lot of drama 
right now. but c'mon — let's be real. Ain't no 
excuse for that hair! At a children's benefit 
held in the streets of Paterson, N.J., legendary 
DJ Frankie Crocker and supermodel Beverly 
Johnson show off their slick new rides. ' At 
New York's Motown Cafe, members of the 
group Solo — who can really sang — are gra- 
cious enough to allow Malik Yoba (second 
from right) a chance to shine with them. 
10 Their eyes tell you that these must be 
Diana Ross'schildren, hanging out with Mom 
(center) at a performance of August Wilson's 
amazing play Seven Gu/fars. '■ The Death 
Row brothers, including Snoop and Tha Dogg 
Pound, get a good dose of the New York life 
during the taping of their "New York, New 
York" video, i: Talk show queen Oprah 
Winfrey thanks the young men of the Boys 
Choir of Hariem during an IRIS ceremony held 
in New Yori< in honor of her achievements in 
TV. 1 ' Mona Lisa chills backstage at N.Y.C.'s 
Madison Square Garden during a Hot 
97-sponsored performance of the Ringling 
Bros, and Barnum & Bailey Circus, where she 
performed. S.S. 
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the easiest way to dream big. Visit http://www.apple.com/ Or for the nearest retailer, call 800-258-1405. 



World Tour: 

La Dolce 
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Iy trip to Italy was coming to an 
end. The day before I left, my 
Road Manager told me her father. 
Capo, had a special surprise for us. We 
broke out around 8 a.m., as soon as his 
brother-in-law, Peter, showed up. 
"Where are we goin' today?" I asked. 
'Isola d'Elbar he said. I looked to my 
manager for a translation. "We're going 
to the island of Elba," she said. "Where 
Napoleon was exiled." 

After a 20-minute interrogation by 
the sun, we arrived at the marina where 
Peter docks his speedboat. Tlierc was no 
land to be seen from the beach, yet we 
boldly set oft to invade the tiny island 
once occupied by France's O.G. In 1814, 
the short guy with the bad temper was 
sent there to chill after failing to con- 
quer the world. This I had to see. 

We had a brief run-in with the Coast 
Guard (they said it was a routine check, 
but I know it was because I'm black). I 
thought my sins had caught up with me 
and I was gonna be marooned on Elba- 
still, we made it. It cost eight bucks to get 
into Napoleon's mansion, but the con- 
versation was priceless. R.M. walked out- 
side onto the roof of the general's pent- 
house and saw me standing by the 
wishing well. She sat next to me and said, 
"If you had one wish, what would it be?" 
"To be better," I replied. 
"Better in what way?" 
"A better person with a better life and 
better results." 

"Then make better decisions," she 
encouraged. "Open your mind to new 
ways of thinking. Most kids live without 
priorities. If you have to smoke a blunt 
before you go to school in the morning, 
how can you ever succeed? You won't be 
able to play that shit when you go for a 
job interview and you're too high to 
talk!" I wasn't high, just speechless. 

Being marooned on Elba for a few 
hours was a blessing. It gave me time to 
find new direcrion. I know only too well 
what it means to be a menace to myself, 
let alone society. I've seen most of the 
so-called urban movies that portray "life 
in the 'hood." But if my experience is 
ever to reach the screen, then make it a 
black version of It's a Wonderful Life'. To- 
tally antisuicidal, antihomicidal, anti-San- 
ta, and especially: antigangsta! No, I am 
not gonna feed you a plate of self-righ- 
teous buir@#%$! But neither will I 
leave you thinking that righteousness in 
today's world is a waste of time. 



After dinner. Capo met me on the 
veranda for our ritualistic extra-harsh 
cigar. This time his gaze was different; 
we both knew it was the last evening 
we'd be seeing each other. I felt drugged 
by the smell of fresh basil. My brain was 
throbbing just thinking about a way to 
explain myself to the Capo. I thought 
about all those mob flicks where the lit- 



being a mobster, or writing a story based 
on truth that changed society?" I could- 
n't answer that one and he knew it. 

"Mobsters are limited to material 
things," he continued. "When you're a 
writer, it's cosmic! Limidess! When you're 
a mobster, you are feared more than you 
are respected. Is that what you want?" 

"I wanna be like Frank," I told him. 




tie guy is cornered by the Godfather and 
his thugs, and forced to explain why he's 
pissing on the old man's operation. 

"Do you think you're tough, B-zo?" 
asked Capo, looking into my eyes while 
R.M. translated. 

"I have my moments," I answered. 

"What does being tough consist of?" 

"Absolutely taking no *@#%$!" 

"But you are a writer, not a mobster." 

"I could be both," I said, staring ner- 
vously at him for what felt like hours. 

"No, you can't. A man's life isn't 
long, you know! Writers are mobsters of 
intellect. That's why people are afraid of 
them: They will go anywhere for truth. 
Which would you rather go to jail for- 



He laughed. "A man like Sinatra 
comes around once in a lifetime." 

"So does a great writer," i shot back. 

"Are you a great writer?" 

"I have my moments." 

"If you truly want to be a great writer, 
write honestly about life and what it 
means to live-not just exist. Your job is 
to give people, especially your peers, 
something to look forward to, some- 
thing beautiflil. Not to take away their 
future by encouraging them to chase 
money and power. You have to be the 
one to make a difference where you live, 
but to do that, you must first make a dif- 
ference from within yourself" 

Ever so polite, he got up and prepared 



for bed. Grandma had already fallen 
asleep on the edge of the couch with her 
hand-knit quilt covering her knees. My 
Road Manager never added a word dur- 
ing the enhre conversarion. When it was 
over, she just smiled, kissed me good 
night, and told me to hold off on the 
writing 'cause we had to catch a plane the 
next day. There was nothing to say, so I 
sat there and let the tears roll. 

When we said good-bye the next 
morning, everyone cried. Some tough 
guy, huh? So damn tough that when we 
drove to the train staUon, I couldn't even 
look at Capo. He knew why. While we 
waited for the train to arrive, he handed 
me a box of hand-rolled cigars. Just be- 
fore we departed for New York, he kissed 
me on both cheeks-the customary 
Italian farewell. I gave him my card that 
reads AMBASSADOR BONZ, CON- 
SIGLIERE. He smiled and waved as the 
train slowly moved out of the station. 

I learned a lot on my travels through 
Tuscany, but I learned even more about 
myself just by listening to other people's 
experiences and by being honest about 
my own. Everybody wants to make it in 
life. But whatever you wish for, remem- 
ber to compare the dream with reality. 
You'll know when your time has come, 
when the reality feels like it's in your 
grasp. That's when it's yours. Don't rush 
it and don't step all over people's feet to 
get it, either. It'll come. Think of a plant 
that slowly grows into a tree: If the tree 
is cared for and the roots are solid, the 
tree will be strong enough to stand on 
its own. That's what it's like when you're 
living /« </o/« OT/a-the sweet life, baby! 

I knew my whole steelo would 
change once I left I'llalia. But I'll be back 
someday-that'sfor sure-'cause people 
there accepted me for who 1 am: a ter- 
rific guy who just loves people. Even bet- 
ter, I've accepted myself for who and 
what I am. As the plane came in for a 
landing, I didn't tell anyone else what I 
knew all along. I just smiled and looked 
at the Statue of Liberty and whispered, 
"I'm Ambassador Bonz Malone-the 
International Nigga." 

Stix& 

Stonz 



BoiTz 

Malone 
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Rhymes 

Sometimes I feel like a nut, some- 
times 1 feel like4ii. Some days I feel 
like this column is a glorified pub- 
lic service announcement for misun- 
derstood black bohemians. Other days 
I fee! like I'm on a mission from the god 
ofNubian enlightenmentand thatyou 
all must learn. Being in a tutorial mood 
this month, I've got two tough subjects 
for folk to tackle in the form of poets 
Bob Kaufman and Paul Beatty. 

Unfortunately, Kaufttian is no longer 
with us. Bob Kaufman heen dead (since 
1986) and is unlikely to turn up on any 
Dead Poet's Society reading list this side 
of the Nuyorican Poets Cafe. While he 
was here, though, he damn near invent- 
ed the Beat poetry scene on the West 
Coast. Since he's rarely credited for this 
or for having even lived, you know he 
must have been a black man. 

A new collection of Kaufinan's work. 
Cranial Guitar (Coffee House Press), 
should remedy the literary amnesia 
that's obscured his memory. Kaufman, 
who began writing, reading, and pub- 
lishing in the 1950s, was a poet/activist 
who regularly put his body on the line 
for his art and his politics. Born in 
Louisiana in 1925, he migrated West to 
become a merchant seaman, spending 
time in New York and San Francisco and 
becoming involved in labor unions. 
Wlien he and his wife, Eileen, who hap- 
pened to be white, moved to North 
Beach in San Francisco, the Kaufmans 
were both regularly attacked for their 
interracial marriage. 

As the Beat poetry scene developed 
in North Beach, Kauftnan, who liked to 
pounce on barroom tables and freestyle 
his verses, became a magnet for police 
brutality. In one incident, he peed on 
the pants leg of a particularly unkind 
gendarme. All this badassed-ness on 
Kaufinan's part would be moot, though, 
were not his poems so dope and deli- 
ciously deranged: 

Schools of glowing minnows 
swim fi-om my mouth. 

The nipples of my breasts are sun- 
browned cockleburs; 

Long-forgotten Indian tribes fight 
battles on my chest 

Unaware of the sunken ships 
rotting in my stomach 



My legs are charred remains of 

burned cypress trees. . . . 
Would you wear my eyes? 
-"Would You Wear My Eyes?" 

The best of Kaufman's work combines 
surrealism, social criticism, and angst, 
melding a deep-rooted sense of history 
with a deeper-rooted sense of human 
absurdity and alienation. His tone is ele- 
giac and optimisuc at the same rime, just 
like those of his jazz heroes Charlie 
Parker and Billie Holiday. Langston 
Hughes was a major fan who included 




Kaufman in every anthology he could; 
Amiri Baraka still gives him props for 
his "Abomunist Manifesto," a kind of 
beatnik predecessor to the Black Pan- 
thers' 10-point program: 

Abomunists do not feel pain, no 
matter how much it hurts. 

Abomunists never carry more 
than fifty dollars in debts on 
them. 

Abomunists do not write for 
money, they write the 
money itself 

Abomunists reject everything 
except snowmen. 

Kaufnian left behind a son, Parker, and 



a legacy that everyone from the Beats to 
black nationalists to B-boys to Paul 
Beatty has built upon. Beatty is the snap 
king of modern American literature. If 
there really were a Hip Hop Nation, 34- 
year-old Beatty would be its poet lau- 
reate on the basis of two previous col- 
lections, B^g Bank Take Little Bank and 
Jokerjoker, Deuce. Upon publication of 
his very rude first novel. The White Boy 
(Houghton Miftlin), he can look 
forward to being tarred, feathered, and 
run outta town on a rail by members of 
every ethnic category known to the U.S. 

census, including the 
biracialoids. 

Ostensibly the tale 
of Gunnar Kaufinan 
(no relation to Bob), 
a poetry-writing, B- 
ball star/nerd, the 
novel deploys Beat- 
ty's ironic bent to 
lampoon, harpoon, 
and spittoon the lie 
that muluculturalism 
is going to set the 
black man or woman 
free. This is the kind 
of book that makes 
you bust out laughing 
so hard on the bus, 
folk choose to stand 
all the way home 
rather than be seen 
sitting next to you. 

Via the Kaufman 
family tree, which 
extends back to the 
Revolutionary War, 
Beatty paints a grand 
picture of African- 
American alienation, 
opportunism, and 
just plain old out- 
the-box, buck-wild 
behavior. Like Ish- 
mael Reed before 
him, Beatty is one of 
the few writers who 
*" can mix slang and 

scientific terminology and not sound 
like Damon Wayans's polysyllabic pris- 
on polemicist. When he writes of Gun- 
nar's rejection by a campus multiracial 
club, he goes for the jugular: "Concoc- 
tion was an organization of mixed-race 
kids who felt ostracized by both white 
and colored students. I'd already tried 
to join Concocrion under the guise that 
1 was a Rwandan exchange student of 
Hutu and Tutsi descent but was refused 
admission on the grounds that its 
bylaws consider African exogamy dual 
ethnicity." 

When the leader of the white stu- 
dent group sympathetic to the Negro 
cause asks the perennial question 
"What can I as a progressive white male 



do?," Gunnar answers with a histori- 
cal lightning bolt: "If it's at all possi- 
ble, shed the fuckingjohn Brown vibe. 
I don't need no crackers kissing me on 
the forehead like I'm a swaddling in- 
fant and leading me out of slavery. Did 
you know that the first person killed 
in the raid on Harpers Ferry was the 
town baggage master, a free black man ?" 
Besides "progressive white males," Beat- 
ty also takes aim at black faux radicals 
in the Ivy League, such as Gunnar's pal 
Dexter Waverly: "I wanted to dislike 
Dexter-it was obvious he was a charla- 
tan-but 1 was awestruck how such an 
ugly motherfucker with an eczema con- 
dition so severe that when he furrowed 
his brow tiny flakes fell to the lectern, 
could hold an audience spell-bound 
with a single lecture." 

Beatty has jokes for every occasion, 
even managing to make Gunnar's beat- 
downs by Blood-Crip types a laughing 
matter. Proving there's no end to his 
merciless splatter-shot approach to the 
American racial scene, Beatty depicts 
Gunnar and his best friend, Nicholas 
Scoby, terrorizing a Wonder Bread truck 
driver during the L.A. riots. Tliis section 
also includes the story of Mrs. Kim, the 
half-black, half-Korean store ownerwho 
implores rioters to bum down her store 
in memory of Latasha Harlins (the girl 
murdered by a Korean grocer in South- 
Central). When they refuse, she fire- 
bombs it herself 

The White Boy Shuffle is a comic nov- 
el with a bite like a great white shark. It 
reopens old wounds so fiendishly that 
you can't laugh without crying. To Beat- 
ty's credit, there's something here to 
pluck everybody's last nerve. Gunnar's 
endorsement of black suicide as a revo- 
lutionary act will probably go over as 
well with some critics as the character's 
loving involvement in the compen- 
satory looting spree that followed the 
Rodney King verdict. The protagonist's 
marriage to ajapanese mail-order bride 
looking to increase her soul quotient 
will also likely ruffle some feathers. This 
is a brave, brilliant book. Once word gets 
out about the contents contained with- 
in, those seen carrying it around will do 
so risking life and limb. 
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green card blues 

some of liana's best friends are illegal immigrants — and so Is she 
bytaraiclildeira 



Illegal immigration-at least according to election- 
year sound bites-has a simple solution: Seal the 
borders and kick everyone out who doesn't have 
a green card. For more clarity, we turned to an expert: 
Diana, a 17-year-old high school senior from Oak- 
land who was bom near Durango, Mexico but has 
spent most of her life in the U.S. of A. 

It's hard enough to be a high school student-one 
who doesn't know if she'll have enough money to 
I go to the prom or to college-without having to wor- 
ry every day about being def>orted. But that's Diana's 
reality. And like hundreds of thousands of families 
in California alone, Diana's family is ripped 
apart by a mbt of legal statuses. Diana's fa- 
ther has a green card. She, her mother, and 
her older and youngest brothers are all un- 
documented immigrants-illegal. Her mid- 
dle brother and sister, both in grade school, 
were bom in the United States and are U.S. 
citizens. Here's what Diana had to say about 
life on both sides of the border. 

Tell me about growing up in Chico, Calif. Did 
you knowyou were an illegal immigrant f 

That question really bothered me and 
came into my head in, I think, the second 
grade. Most of my friends would go to 
Mexico on their summer vacations to see 
their grandparents, and I would ask, "Why 
aren't we going to Mexico?" My mother 
would say, "We can't." Then one time in 
school I said, "Um, I'm illegal." And my 
teacher said, "Honey, don't say that out 
loud. You could get your parents in a lot 
of trouble." That's when I started feeling a 
little inferior to other kids. 
Doyou still feel that? 

Yeah, a little. Not because of who I am 
but because of what I can't do. [She begins to 
cry] Sometimes I get a little sentimental 
about this. 

Areyou hopeful thalyour immigration prob- 
lems will he sohed? 

Yeah, of course. I've always been hoping that 
everything is going to turn out for the best. But we've 
had several kinds of problems. Back then, I had to 
deal with my dad's drinking problem too. It was '87 
and we could have gotten our papers through the 
National Amnesty Program [a one-shot chance for 
illegal immigrants to come forward and get green 
cards]. My mother applied for us, but my dad felt 
that if we went to Mexico, 
everything would be for 
the best. 
Were you sad whenyou left for 
Mexico? 

Yeah. I had to leave all my 
friends and the things I had. We 
left everything: the furniture, 
my toys, my Barbies. I had to 



practically leave my life there. My childhood. After 
three years in Mexico, my father returned to the 
United States and sent money home to us. After two 
more years, my mother considered moving us to 
Oklahoma with her brother. 

That's whenyour dad decided to stop drinking and 
returned to Mexico to bringyou all back to the United 
States. Was it difficult getting into the U. S. ? 

Crossing the border wasn't hard, but it cost us. 
We used a raft to get across. 

Where did you leave from ? 

Juarez. It was really sunny that day. People were 




on the bridge watching us. They were, like, 'Oh, 
look!' I remember I saw this man with a little boy 
in his arms pointing at us. We had really nice peo- 
ple cross us. I remember in El Paso we crossed the 
street right in front of a border patrol car. The car 
stopped so that we could cross the street. My mom 
was praying, and I was, like, "Mom, they're not going 
to do anything to us now." They didn't. 

What went throughyour mind whenyou saw the video 
of those illegal immigrants being beaten by police? 

A mixture of feelings. It was hatred toward the 
policemen, and then it was confijsion, because I'm 
in the same situation those immigrants are but I just 
didn't cross the border at that time. I was angered 
by what happened, but I couldn't say it out loud. 
Whatever happens to us, we can't say anything. 
We're just trying to survive. 

Put yourself in the place of a middle-class white 



Califomian who says, 
"I pay X amount in 
property taxes. I want 
to put my kids in pub- 
lic schools, but I don't want to put them i 
classes where people don '/ speak enough 
English to learn things they need to kncm. " 
Doyou understand that point ofvieio ? 

I do understand. If 1 were to put myself 
in the place of a taxpayer, I might feel it wasn't fair 
and we should stop coming into this country. But 
then I would think. They are people who are work- 
ing, putting in their part too. 

What would you do if you were the president 
andyou had to set an immigration policy ? 

I could say something that would be good 
for me, but then how can I tell it to the tax- 
payers? How can I show them? {She pauses 
to cry] Illegal immigrants have no money. 
The president is always going to help the 
people with money, because they contrib- 
ute to the United States. 

But the population of the Latino com- 
munity is going to grow every year, no mat- 
ter how many laws or borders they set up. 

01 think that if they want to "save" the 
United States from being taken advantage 
of, they should give us the opportunity to 
educate ourselves and give us a chance to 
contribute. 
Doyou want to get a green card? 
I want to get a green card so I can work, 
so I can go to school, so I don't need to wor- 
ry about getting deported and everything. 
But we have to pay a lawyer $700 for each 
person applying for the green card. 
And doyou hope to become a citizen ? 
Yes, because I would like to be heard in 
this country. I would like to vote and be 
part of the process. Since I'm living here 
and making money, I should become a 
part of it. 

How doyou feel about so many Americans who are, 
like, "Naw, man, I'm not gonna vote "? 

I think it's a shame that they're so careless and 
lazy. They neglect the rights that they have and that 
other people wish they had. 

America is called the Land of Opportunity. Doyou 
believe that? 

Regardless of all the barriers that are put between 
you and other people, America is the Land of Oppor- 
tunity. No matter where you go, you will never find 
another place where even when you're not legal you 
can still get a job that pays you. There's no other place 
like it. In Mexico you can't even get a job. You depend 
on the crops on your land and live off what grows. 
There's nowhere for you 
to go, no McDonald's 
to hang out at. To me, 
it's better in America. 
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BAD BOY ENTERTAINMENT 



Dear VIBE readers and music fans, 

I am concerned that hip-hop is suffering at the hands of the so-called East Coast-West Coast controversy and 
it is time that I formally address this issue. While it may be true that there exists a creative battle betv\/een 
East Coast and West Coast music culture, in my mind, anyone promoting an angry war between the coasts or 
promoting wrong information is simply not for the cause of hip-hop. 

My company. Bad Boy Entertainment, has fallen victim to a tremendous amount of media hype and inaccurate 
publicity. The fiction is now so combined with fantasy that it's hard to differentiate. This negative perception 
that has been perpetuated for the masses will not get in the way of my vision. Any animosity that has occurred 
between Bad Boy and Death Row should not be a catalyst for East Coast-West Coast rivalry, particularly 
because each issue was infused by different circumstances. It is no secret that we compete musically We are 
both struggling to be power brokers in an industry where black men do not comprise the majority of decision 
makers. But it is also true that no coast should have a monopoly on hip-hop music. After all, we're only sepa- 
rated by a mass of land. 

Since my company's inception in 1992, I have been given the opportunity to share one of my most precious 
talents and biggest loves, producing music. I am proud of the work I've done cultivating recording artists and 
exposing a culture of music that might have never been realized. My dream will not be deferred by deadly rumors 
and falsified information. I cannot stand by and watch hip hop culture disintegrate or be deemed as "dangerous" 
or "temporary." Bad Boy, a musical operation founded on merit, diligence and integrity will not be misrepre- 
sented or fictionalized. 



Fact is "fact" and "fantasy" is fiction. The music industry never denies the talented efforts of those who "make 
it happen" and you, the consumer never deny buying the "phat" CD. Ego and esteem are factors that need to 
be "checked" in order to fulfill the dream that everyone is trying to reach. Living with a "pre-historic" mentality 
places boundaries within the mind and can only lead to a mental entrapment. Reach beyond the surface and 
into the depths of a place where boundaries do not exist - the music will speak for itself and will always be 
based on artistic merit. A loose tongue ultimately has an empty mouth. 



Thank you for all your personal support and for the love you've shown to the Bad Boy family. 



sitting at Pizzeria Uno 
in New York's Greenwich 
Village, I like to do things myself." He's 
attempting to construct the perfect chicken faji- 
ta, but the place seems almost too plain an eatery 
for an MC of the Cristal-sipping generation — foo 
basic for the guy responsible for "Dead Presidents" 
b/w "Ain't No Nigga," one of this year's hottest singles. 
J And Jay-Z's casual restaurant selection seems really unlikely once 
you realize that he's also the chief operating officer of his own label. 
"Roc-A-Fella Records came out of frustration," Jay (Shawn Carter) 
says. "My music Is something people have to really sit down and listen 
to. So with the record company being the bridge to reach people, I was, 
like, 'Man, we gonna build our own bridge.' " 

Dubbed "Jazzy" by a neighbortiood friend due to Jay-2's natural 
panache ("Jay-Z" is a later mutation), the lanky 26-year-old learned 
about the music business while hanging with a fellow Brooklyn Marcy 
Projects MC whose career never took off. Soured on the industry, Jay 
took a sabbatical from pursuing his own deal and started hustling. "The 
right thing to say is that you never condone crime," he explains. "But 
desperation breeds mistakes." After a few years, though, he gave up 
the street life and formed Roc-A-Fella with Damon Dash and Kareem 
"Biggs" Burke In 1994. The company released Jay's "In My Lifetime," 
and the single made enough noise to land Jay a distribution deal with 
Freeze/Priority, which resulted in his layered debut, Reasonable Doubt. 

Jay's big single, "Dead Presidents," is an autobiographical tale of 
dead-end material pursuit. The party-starting flip side, "Ain't No 
Nigga," teams Jay and rhyme mackstress Foxy Brown for an updated, 
Marvin GayeAammi Terrell-style version of the FourTops' 1972 "Ain't 
No Woman (Like the One I've Got)." Doubt — which features contribu- 
tions from heavyweights DJ Premier and the Notorious B.I.G.— exam- 
ines life's difficult lessons. Just listen to "Can't Knock the Hustle," Jay's 
butter-smooth second single featuring Mary J. Blige. 

"At first people wiltsay, 'Okay, he'stalkin' about hustlin',' "Jay says. 
"But (it was written] ateitime when hustlin' was my life. So now I'm 
tellin' 'em, 'Let me do this rap thing. That's my way out. Just let me go.' " 

Chairman Mao 
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■ IT'S ABOUT SURROUNDING MYSELF WITH SHIT FROM WHEN I WAS 

young," says Orange 9mnri's Nubian throat box, Chaka Malik. 
He's chilling in his East Village hideaway, being hawked by wall- 
to-wall Schwinns and action figures — Evel Knievel, Planet of 
the Apes characters — from the early '70s. Malik's dreads sprout 
from one side of his dome like a waterfall, and Orange's guitar 
charger, Chris Traynor, is maxing with him. 

"I got the Godzilla for S8," Malik says of his grenade green, 
knee-high relic. "And it's worth 90 bucks!" Tray- 
or interjects, like he's at Sotheby's bid- 
rfing on Hendrix's first Stratocaster. 
The trifles, though, were actually 
acquired at garage sales Malik 
crashed while on tour, and like the 
random menagerie that surround 
them, Orange's musical Influences 
are equally eclectic. From Led 
Zeppelin to Sadat X, they sponge up 
the rhythms of the wortd. Traynor, 22, 
grew up in the serenity of Long Island; 
Malik, 25, bloomed in Queens' 
chaotic Woodside Projects 
where — via a Walkman in 
an emergency room — he 
^ stumbled into the realm 

of punk, circa 1985. 
"I was flippin' through 
stations," Malik explains. "And 
then there's these yelling guitars. I 
was scared — I already thought my baby 
sister [who'd accidentally sprayed oven 
cleaner into her eyes] was gonna go 
blind. I was, like, The guy Is cursing. This 
Is great stuff." In 1989, after three years of 
practically living at concerts, he became 
the fiery vocal figurehead for legendary New 
York punk band Burn. 

Six years later, Malik and Traynor, along 
with drummer Matthew Cross and bass 
recruit Taylor McLam, have finished their 
second disc, Tragic (Atlantic). It's a depar- 
ture from the straight-ahead murder rock 
consistency of their neglected 1995 
EastWest debut. Driver Not Included. 
These cats hurdle from acoustic 
stomps to blue-collar rock to alterna- 
metal — a direct continuance of 
Orange 9mm's on-beat, off-beat 
deranged-braln-cell rapport. 
"We live and die on a day- 
to-day basis," Traynor says, 
maniacally strumming 
Malik's 60-year-old steel 
blues guitar. "One day, 
we'll feel like we're 
the best band in the 
worid. The next 
day, I want to 
slit my wrist — 
you know?" 
Sacha Jenkins 
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THERE'S A BAD BOY EXORCISM GOING ON AT ROCKET STUDIOS, SMACK IN THE MIDDLE OF HELL'S 
Kitchen, N.Y.C., and Puffy Combs is leading the ritual. 112, the Atlanta-bred quartet with the wet-pantie bal- 
lads, are rehearsing their routine for "Only You," the first single (featuring the Notorious B.I.G.) from their 
euphonious, eponymous debut. Unfortunately, it's requiring more than a few takes. Puffy's trying to take the 
country out of the boys — but it ain't leaving their souls no time soon. 

Daron, the reserved member, does his part just by bein' light-skin-ded and cute and working the back- 
ground. But Q's arms are in mid-jumping jack stance (as opposed to just-above-the-head a la East Coast); 
Mike's back is too stiff for him to sing and bounce simultaneously. And as for Marvin, the DeBarge-esque 
voice on the song, there's simply too much of Michael Jackson's spirit possessing his feet and groin. 

But 1 1 2 make up for their rhythmic shortcomings with choirtjoy grace. "We became a group by 
mistake," 0 explains, laughing at the days when the group sang in the tenor section at Atlanta's Walter 
Franklin George High. "A teacher picked four guys to sing at a school coronation. Afterward, 
somebody asked us to do a talent show." Eventually, Kevin Wales (the ear behind Monica's deal with 
Rowdy) and Courtney Sills spotted the guys and introduced them to Combs, who, after signing the 
group, decided to name them after an Atlanta nightclub. 

"If there's one place people come to when they go to Atlanta," Mike says about the 
R&B/hip hop club that regulariy contends with amusement-park-tike entrance 
lines, "it's 11 2. Puffy wanted us to be affiliated with that landmark." 

Lord willing, they'll be just as wanted. The brothers aren't 
afraid to sing pretty songs, like the compelling "Now 
That We're Done" (cowritten by Boyz II Men's 
Wanya Morris) and the for-the-smitten "This Is 
Your Day." "Our songs are like stories," Q 
explains proudly, finally getting his arms 
right. "And they're tasteful, not vul- 
gar." Like four Faiths (she actually 
does appear on their "I Can't 
Believe"), 1 1 2 sing pillow- 
talking ballads with 
just enough 
tenderness to 
make you 
want it raw. 
And, after- 
ward, cry. 

Ipeleng 
Kgositsile 
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Hot numb«r*cl soul 




From left Marvin "Slim" 
Scandrick, Michael Marcel, 
Quinnes "Q" Damond, 
Daron Tavaris 
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NONCHALANT 

No stress 

NONCHALANT S MAMA IS BULLETPROOF. THE 

Northeast Washington, D.C. native's own 
"superhero" was shot in the face, stomach, and 
chest two years ago. "Just for being in the 
wrong place at the wrong time," Non recalls. But 
Moms kept it supernatural and drove herself to 
the hospital through stubborn morning traffic. 

She made it, and is "probably out some- 
where fishing as we speak," the 23-year-old 
mail-carrier-cum-rapper says, after wrapping 
up a radio interview in Baton Rouge, LaTdur- 
I ing her sleep-depriving promotional tour. 
I Non's been through it — so when cuts like 
"Thank You," an ode to the Almighty, drip 
from her lips, it's easy to understand why she's 
on a very possible mission to create positive 
hip hop. 

Non's debut, Until the Day (MCA), Is genuine- 
ly empowering. Hell, the title track — a pretty 
Chucky Thompson-produced confection with 
the humble hook from Stevle Wonder's 1976 
"As" — could be the soundtrack to lyania Van- 
zant's Acts of Faith. "You just gotta speak out on 
some things," Non says confidently. "And if you 
' can get on the stage and rock the spot truthfully, 
you'll come across so much better." Hard to argue; 
Non's extra-large, anti-Ill anthem "5 O'clock" is 
heavily rotating through BET, MTV, and every Kiss 
station from New York to Call. 
YES, WE HAVE CRAWFISH! is What the Signs say in 
New Orleans, where Non addresses herfeins by politely 
asking their names — and says "I'm blessed" damn near 
every five minutes. Non even graciously ignores MC Ren 
when his camp attempts to disrupt her album signing at 
Odyssey Records. "Ren was here?" she asks after the L.A. 
MC leaves. When someone says yeah, Non replies noncha- 
lantly, even nicely, "I like his song." 

For those who would marginalize her for not coming 
sword-style, Non — who considers herself a singer first — has 
precious little time. She started out "freestyling in the car for 
fun," rhyming on wax only after her boys at D.C.'s B.L.A.K. Pro- 
ductions (who created most of Day's tracks) convinced her 
that she had skills. 

"If you're breathing and you're black," Non states carefully, 
"then you're living hip hop. You're in it whether you want to be or 
not. " Spoken like a bulletproof daughter who comes strapped 
with a stress-proof vest. Akilsa Solomon 
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B-BALL AMBASSADORS 
Magic. Michael, Charles, and Patrick 
set the Olympic standard in '92. 




the U.S. Olympic ba.sketball team-a.k.a. Dream Team III. 

There wa,s no doubt that this squad-Charles Barkley, 
David Robinson, Grant Hill, Scottie Pippen, Shaquille 
O'Neal, Anfernee "Penny" Hardaway, Hakeem Ola- 
juwon, Mitch Richmond, Glenn Robinson.John Stock- 
ton, Reggie Miller, and Karl Malone-would win the 
gold medal as their predecessors had. That was pretty 
much a given. The question was, how much would this 
latest packaging of NBA talent further the goal of main- 
taining a global hunger for the sport, its stars, and its 
merchandise? And where did this mass-marketed phe- 
nomenon come from in the first place? 

But before you can ask any questions, you gotta get 
your ass in the joint, and even with a press badge, mat- 
ters were thick. A mighty multiracial throng packed the 
front entrance of the hotel, awaiting the sight of a bas- 
ketball player-<j«y basketball player. Just the mention 
of, say. Hakeem Olajuwon whipped the onlookers into 
a frenzy, their motion propelled by the sheer possibil- 
ity of spotting one of their heroes. When Olajuwon's 
seven-foot frame actually appeared from an elevator, 
beefy, no-neck security men parted the sea of worship- 
pers so the Nigerian-born superstar, grinning sheep- 
ishly, could push his way to a black limo outside. 

Just as I was nudging my way toward Olajuwon to get 
a closer look, a gaunt, ponytailed white girl in a San An- 
tonio Spurs sweatshirt with a Polaroid in one hand and a 
photo of Charles Barkley in the other smashed right into 
me, shrieking, "Oh my God, I touched him! I touched 
his hand!" She then vanished into the hysterical throng. 

But it wasn't just the heads wearing NBA parapher- 



nalia or the latest, greatest pair of Nikes that caught my 
attention. It was the different types of people who stood 
there-black, brown, yellow, and white, with some faces 
painted in team colors— waiting, wondering, cameras 
ready, pens and scraps of papers nervously moving be- 
tween moist fingers. This group— the middle-aged bus- 
inessmen with expensive double-breasted suits; the lo- 
cal homeboys wearing glow-in-the-dark gear; the 
strikingly beautiful black women with their butt-grip- 
ping shorts, painted lips, bare stomachs, and asymmet- 
rical hairstyles; the older, more conservatively dressed 
black women who could easily have been some of the 
players' moms (or not); the plain-Jane housewives try- 
ing to keep track of their hyperactive children; and the 
young white men and women who affected a hip hop 
attitude— confirmed (if there were any lingering doubts) 
that basketball has replaced baseball as America's na- 
tional pastime. Such mythologized black men as Mi- 
chael Jordan and Shaquille O'Neal are as big as Elvis 
and the Beatles put together. 

In the early :980s, people were talking about America 
not accepting a black sport," says Russ Granik, deputy 
commissioner and COO of the NBA. "I was here with 
[NBA commissioner] David Stem when things weren't 
so good. Back then, there wasn't much focus on how 
the game was presented. And TV coverage wasn't great 
at the time." 

What had always been great, though, was the 
NBA's talent pool. The 1970s alone produced legends 
like Karccm Abdul-Jabbar,Julius Erving, Pete Mara- 



vich, Rick Barry, and Walt Frazier. But only die-hard 
fans followed these stars-it was usually football and 
baseball players who received the big endorsement 
deals. Larry Bird and Magic Johnson entered the 
league in 1979, finally giving the NBA two ready-for- 
prime-tinie players. The college rivals had gone head- 
to-head in that year's NCAA championship game 
(Indiana State vs. Michigan State), and as pros, their 
contrasting styles of play and skin color made the 
rivalry even more intense. Then, in 1983, a collective- 
bargaining agreement that guaranteed players 53 per- 
cent of league revenues opened the NBA up to new 
marketing strategies. David Stern, a lawyer and busi- 
nessman, borrowed heavily from pro football's play- 
book. Kids in the 1970s wore OJ. Simpson's No. 32; 
now they wear Michael Jordan's No. 23. 

Even as the league got blacker and blacker-it seemed 
that Bird's Boston Celtics were the only "white team" 
around— the NBA and its unofficial minor league, col- 
lege basketball, began to achieve tremendous growth 
in attendance, television deals, corporate support, and 
celebrity cheerleaders (Jack Nicholson, Spike Lee, 
Woody Allen, Whoopi Goldberg, Bill Murray, Jcrr>' 
Seinfeld, and Oprah Winfrey, to name a few). When 
Michael Jordan struck his now historic deal with Nike 
in 1985 and began appearing in commercial after com- 
mercial-ultimately becoming as popular, according to 
one poll, as Jesus Christ-thc floodgates were opened 
lor America to accept this "black sport" and spread it 
like a religion across the globe. (Tlie NBA has been open- 
ing its season in Japan every other year since 1990. Pre- 
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BIG BALLIN'AND NAME CALLIN' 
~ Dream Team ll's Street flavor was 




"It Will be real 
dominating," says 
David Robinson. 
"Me and Hakeem 
come out, and Shaq 
and Karl Maione 
come In." 

season games have also been held in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Mexico.) 

"Basketball," says Grant Hill by telephone, "regard- 
less ofwhat coloryou are, is just an exciting game. I look 
at the other sports and they just don't have what bas- 
ketball has. There isn't a wasted moment on the court. 
Plus the way they market Michael Jordan or Shaq-these 
are people who are interesting to everyone." That 
crossover appeal wasn't lost on the Federation Inter- 
nationale de Basketball (FIBA). In 1989 the organiza- 
tion voted to allow professional players to compete in 
international competition, paving the way for the colos- 
sal franchise now known as the Dream Team. 

Says Granik, "The feeling around the rest of the 
world was that basketball was never going to reach its 
full popularity and the players weren't going to devel- 
op to their fullest potential unless they got to play 
against the very best people. So," he chuckles, "they 
don't mind losing." 



Though Granik and others deny it, the U.S.'s elim- 
ination in the 1988 Olympic Semi-Finals (resulting in 
its first-ever bronze medal; the U.S. refused to accept 
the silver medal it won in '72 due to a controversial 
call in the final game) must have played a part in the 
rise of the Dream Team. Not only would the U.S. regain 
its throne-it had won nine gold medals and had an 
85-2 record since men's basketball became an Olym- 
pic sport in 1936— but it would also do so in the man- 
ner of a powerful nation overwhelming the opposi- 
tion with awesome weapons of war. Or as Charles 
Barkley aptly described the first Dream Team, "We're 
like a group of Freddy Kruegers." 

The birth of Dream Team 1 unleashed a huge media 
blitz. The press sucked up every detail, including 
Barkley's ignorant comment about elbowing a bony 
Angolan player because "he might have a spear hidden 
somewhere." Instead of staying with the other athletes 
in the Olympic Village in Barcelona, the 12 American 
basketball players and their entourage had a brand-new 
hotel all to themselves. (Speaking by car phone from a 
limo after shooting a Dream Team III commercial, 
Barkley says he has "no regrets" and responds to all crit- 
ics: "The press was jealous of the Dream Team. They 
always talked about the hotels we were staying in and 
made a big deal about it. And Americans hate you if 
you're popular.") 

At least 12 companies spent upwards of $12 million 
in promotion and advertising to highlight their con- 
nection to the 1992 Olympic squad. Dream Team jer- 
seys, mugs, hats, and posters were omnipresent. Though 
Granik insists that "the Dream Team itself is not huge- 
ly profitable," the NBA continues to assist U.S.A. Bas- 
ketball in the promotion of all international events. It 
invests its resources with the hope that new TV and mer- 
chandising markets will continue to open up. But there 
is no denying that sports and big business got criss- 
crossed when Michael Jordan and five other Dream 
Teamers who wore Nike (a sneaker named for the Greek 
goddess of victory) balked at appearing at the medal 
ceremonies because Reebok-Nike's staunch competi- 



tor-had outfitted the team. So after demolishing their 
opponents by an average score of 44 points, Jordan and 
his fellow Nike clients (as well as players under contract 
to other shoe companies) took the medal stand and 
rolled back their collars to obscure the Reebok emblem. 
Jordan, the epitome of basketball's surge into the glob- 
al consciousness, smothered the Reebok name with the 
American flag. 

The financial bonanza of Dream Team 111 is sure 
to be even greater than the original version. Nike and 
Reebok have designed footwear especially for this 
competition, and corporation after corporation has 
somehow connected itself as an "official sponsor" of 
Dream Team III. A television audience estimated at 
two-thirds of the world's population will soak up the 
fastest-growing sport of the 1990s and, inevitably, will 
want to buy anything and everything associated with 
this sensation. The fact that Charles Barkley was select- 
ed again for Dream Team III after saying four years 
ago, "It was a once-in-a-ltfetime thing, and they should 
give someone else a chance to enjoy it," says much 
about the economics of the game. "The NBA came 
back at me and asked me again," Barkley explains. "I 
said yes because Atlanta is close to my home state of 
Alabama. It'll be more relaxed and more fiin this time, 
being home." 

"There is a business side to it," says Grant Hill, "and 
that may be in part why Barkley was named to the 
team. There's a lot of personalities involved, a lot of 
selling of the game. A lot of selling of the NBA. I think 
all the success of Dream Team I really grabbed the 
attention of the world. Dream Team III is expected 
to take it to the next level." 

I'm like the Rodney Dangerfield of basketball," says 
Dream Team III head coach Lenny Wilkens. "I'm the 
best-kept secret in the NBA." 
Wilkens has won more games than any other coach 
in the history of the National Basketball Association, 
but hardly anyone acknowledges it. Whether that has 
to do with the fact that Wilkens is one of the N BA's few 
black head coaches, he will not say-at least not direct- 
ly. What he will discuss is the task that faces him as he 
directs, in his words, "the finest athletes in the world." 

Wilkens was a star player himself during the '60s 
and '70s. Today, he's a fiftyish, six-foot-one, beige- 
complexioned man with an infectious smile, a well- 
coiffed salt-and-pepper Afro, and a laid-back dispo- 
sition. I spoke with him at the Embassy Suites hotel 
in Secaucus, N.J. on a Sunday morning before his 
Atlanta Hawks-who went on to be eliminated in the 
second round of the year's playoffs-played the New 
Jersey Nets. 

"I have players I would never have had the oppor- 
tunity to coach before," says Wilkens. "Being an assis- 
tant coach for Dream Team I was a good leaming expe- 
rience for this, because we had to juggle so many 
incredible players in and out of the starting lineup, you 
know, make sure people got their playing time in. I felt 
[Dream Team I head coach] Chuck Daly and the rest 
of us did an amazing job." 

But the infamous Dream Team II was another sto- 
ry. Featuring players like Derrick Coleman, Shawn 
Kemp, Larry Johnson, and Dominique Wilkins, the 
athletes who represented the U.S. in the 1994 World 
Championships in Toronto weren't considered to be 
basketball ambassadors on the order of Magic or Bird 
or Mike. Although they won the gold medal as con- 
vincingly as Dream Team I had. Dream Team II left 
a lasting impression that NBA players were a bunch 
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of trash-talking egomaniacs. 

"I wasn't there in 1994," says Wilkens rather testily. 
"I know nothing about it. In '92 we had a lot of leg- 
end-type players. I think this team will be as versatile 
as that team was." 

But then he adds, "If you are going to talk about ath- 
letes' behavior, you have to also talk about society as a 
whole. Because everything has changed, not only in 
sports. We have a lot of kids that come from single-par- 
ent families. The family ties are not as strong as when I 
was growing up. That is rampant in society." 

Translation: Ready or not, the hip hop generation 
has made its way into professional basketball, and 
some of them are as good as or better than the players 
selected for Dream Team III. But business is business, 
and Shawn Kemp, dope as he is, isn't anybody's first 
choice to represent the U.S.A. When he grabbed his 
nuts while hanging on the rim in "94, the ensuing crit- 
icism made it clear that street flavor of that nature was 
not desirable. 

"Because it's become more of a business now," says 
Barkley, "players have to keep it in perspective. It's the 
NBA's fault, because they made everybody coming into 
the league a star immediately. Every guy acts like a pri- 
ma donna. In the old days, you had to prove you were 
a star by making the AU-Star Team five or six times first." 

If you analyze the roster of Dream Team III, none 
of the players-notwithstanding Shaq's post-dunk gri- 
maces and Barkley's outbursts (which, for whatever rea- 
sons, NBA bigwigs and the media tolerate)-are as hard- 
core as most of the NBA's young guns. Dream Team III 
is a nice mix of old and new, for sure, but it's also rela- 
tively safe. 

Russ Granik is straight-up blunt: "When we picked 
the team in '94, we didn't stop to take into account 
enough the character of the individuals being picked, 
and went just on talent. That taught us a lesson." 

Back at the All-Star practice session in San Antonio, 
fans were going bananas in the stands as Michael 
Jordan cut and slashed to the basket, Reggie Miller 
shot his trademark three-pointers, Shaq dunked over 
Patrick Ewing again and again, and first-time All-Star 
Juwan Howard absorbed theribbingof Alonzo Mourn- 
ing and Scottie Pippen. As the session ended, the PA 
announcer said, "The East players will remain on the 
court for 15-" Before the sentence was completed, Mike, 
Shaq, and Grant, three of the most talented and visible 
athletes on the planet, were besieged by photographers 
on stepladders, TV cameramen banging one another 
for position, and overbearing, impatient writers shout- 
ing questions. 

Standing just outside of Shaq's orbit, I heard a meek 
voice pleading, "Mister, please, mister, could you just 
tap Shaq on the shoulder? Please, mister, please." When 
I realized I was the "mister" in question, I turned around 
to see a diminutive, middle-aged Chicano woman clad 
in an Orlando Magic jersey and waving a Magic ban- 
ner, tears running down her cheeks. The hoop-hero-as- 
god syndrome was definitely in effect. 

In 1996, 24-year-old millionaire/hoopster/rapper/ 
product pitchman/movie star Shaquille O'Neal (with 
his Superman tattoo) is a modern-day Hercules. He 
doesn't need the Olympics to be an Olympian. 

The bedlam was upped a notch when the West All- 
Stars, led by hometown favorites David Robinson and 
Sean Elliott, took the court. The East players, notably 
Miller, O'Neal, Pippen, and Hill, accommodated every 
interviewer, including the foreign press. Michael Jordan, 
relendessly sweated by the media even when he tried 



to leave for the locker room, was ghost. 

As Shaq was trying to leave, an Orlando Magic PR 
rep grabbed him so I could ask what being on the Dream 
Team meant to him. "It means a lot," he said dryly, as if 
he'd delivered this answer many times before. "It's an 
honor to my family and to my country. I'ma just go out 
and show a lot of sportsmanship and, you know, be a 
class individual. And just try to bring home the gold 
medal. I don't believe in pressure. But Dream Teams I 
and II set such high standards that we must follow." 

I made my way across the floor to where David Rob- 
inson was being interviewed by a Costa Rican reporter. 
Robinson, an original Dream Teamer and bom-again 
Christian hailed universally as one of the NBA's best 
role models, was struggling with his Spanish. When I 
passed him a question about Dream Team Ill's chances 
of duplicating Dream Team I's success, he got open: 
"I'm sure it'll be real dominating, 'cause of the type of 
players you have. Me and Hakeem come out, and Shaq 
and Karl Malone come in. All we have to do is go out 
and play." 

A few feet away, Olajuwon was being quizzed about 
his favorite foods by a Dutch television crew. "I like 
jollof rice," he said, obviously distracted by the whirl 
of action around him. "Sweets? Uh, I like, uh, apple 
pie. And ice cream." 

I asked Olajuwon, who became a U.S. citizen in 1993 
and thus eligible for the Dream Team, what the oppor- 
tunity meant for him. He said, "I feel hon- 
ored," before being pulled by the arm to 
another camera crew. 

Reggie Miller, who also played on Dream 
Team II, was a bit more profound: "My first 
dream and wish of playing in the Olympics 
is when I saw my sister Cheryl [a star play- 
er at the University of Southern California) 
accept the gold medal around her neck in 
the 1984 Olympics. Being in the Olympic 
Village and seeing the athletes walk around, 
just the unity amongst everybody. That's 
what I kinda wished and hoped for." 

I asked Reggie if Dream Team III is a 
shoo-in for the gold. He frowned. 

"We're never going to underestimate our 
opponents. You've got Vlade Divac, Dino 
Radja, Toni Kukoc, Detlef Schrempf These 
guys have played in the NBA and they've 
gotten the experience, and they're taking 
that back to their countries and making their 
countries automatically better. Everyone 
thinks it's going to be a cakewalk, but we're 
gonna be prepared like we're going into an 
NBA Final." 

Dream Team veteran Scottie Pipf>en ad- 
mitted that there's pressure: "Every team 
that went to the Olympics and didn't come 
back with the gold medal, you remember 
them. You remember those years when the 
U.S. lost at the Olympics. And I don't want 
to be a part of that group that didn't win an 
Olympic gold medal." 

If there's any single thing I got from All- 
Star weekend and all the research I've 
done and all the people I've interviewed, 
it's this: Basketball— a sport that was in- 
vented by a white dude named James Nai- 
smith in 1891 but molded into a gravity- 
defying art form by black men from 
America's urban centers-is the ticket out 



for so many people, economically, spiritually, psycho- 
logically, and recreationally. 

More than any other sport, basketball is a reflection 
of the high-tech, fast-paced world that we live in-post- 
modem athletes breaking and bending mies all the time, 
like new gadgets popping up to take things to another 
level. The Dream Team is the NBA raised to the level of 
virtual reality, like a dope new Sega cartridge. Whether 
you're a kid from the ghetto or Jack Nicholson, you love 
this game. 

It is no coincidence, for example, that a record 35 
college underclassmen and three high schoolers decid- 
ed to enter this year's NBA draft. Many of them cited 
increasing financial pressures for their decisions and 
now carry the burden of fulfilling dreams for them- 
selves, their families, and all the kids in America's inner 
ciries who will never make it from the playgrounds to 
the big time. Just like their rap brethren, today's young 
B-ballers don't have rime for playing by someone else's 
rules. The "get money" mentality reigns supreme, even 
if that means sacrificing a college education, or maybe 
in the fiiture a high school one. 

But I'm not gonna fake the fiink: There is a certain 
pleasure in noting that America's Dream Team is large- 
ly peopled by brothers, even if they do appeal to all col- 
ors. And that, perhaps, is the ultimate beauty of the 
Dream Team-it can be anything you or I want it to be. 

What else are dreams for? □ 
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ME'SHELL NDEGEOCELLO 

Born free 

Me'Shell NdegeOcello's mouth snaps into a startled O. It echoes the shape 
of her eyes, and the silver hoops sunk through her lobes. She's looking at 
a paperback edition of Elaine Brown's Panther memoir, A Taste of Power. 
After skimming the back-cover blurbs, she places it on the table next to the plate 
of fish tacos she's partially torn through. 

L. A. is steaming under an unseasonable drizzle, but 26-year-old bassist/singer 
NdegeOcello, most recently from Washington, D.C., has eased into the quirky 
' hythms of her new/ city. She buzzes like a native. And she waxes grateful about 
her new loft. "I've got a lot of windows. Lots of light." Which can't but help 
living things grow — and Peace Beyond Passion, her long- 
awaited follow-up to 1993's Plantation Lullabies, has 
emerged in full bloom. 

Peace is a sound scrapbook, music without 
borders. Thatches of brass, webs of strings, 
pumped up by big beats. "My first album was 
the view of a young black woman, " Ndege- 
Ocello says. "In this one, I'm trying to see 
myself as a person." She leans in, shouting 
over speakers pumping out Grace Jones's 
queenly bellow. "Plantation is a reflection 
of me dealing with the immediate and not 
the future. I was angry. With this one, I'm 
searching." Indeed, on Peace, It's for truth 
and not message that NdegeOcello is 
mining. "I've obtained freedom," she 
says. "I realized it was mine to grab." 

That freedom extends to the sound- 
scapes she creates or chooses to travel 
through on disc — be they the rough 
edges of sexuality ("Leviticus: Faggot"), 
hard-to-grasp transcendence ("God 
Shiva"), or the warm, sticky rush of love 
("Bittersweet"). Peace also showcases 
more of NdegeOcello's bluesy 
leatherette basement voice — but with 
liberal dashes of other stuff as well. "I 
love hip hop." she says. "But I'll put on 
Stone Temple Pilots and have a good, 
good time." 

"Music is just a voice," she says, all 
of L.A. framing her thoughts. "Just a 
language I've been speaking. All the 
exploration and studying I'm doing 
for my life will affect my music. But 
my life's at the forefront. ' And when 
that journey's exhausted? "I might 
sell cars or something." 

Lyrtell George 
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Now that the 
Native Tongues have 
officially been rein- 
stated, can De La 
Soul, Quest, and the 
Jungle Brothers help 
hip hop grow up? 





The trio with brio are coming back men. By Joan Morgan 

Kiddie music," she said as she turned off the local hip hop station and put on 
the Wailinglo Exhale CD-again. Her sistas agreed. Up until '93, this would 
have been an unthinkable utterance from these ex-devotees, but sadly, hip 
hop was no longer the soundtrack for their lives. The music was on some Peter Pan 

shit-ran off to play (studio) gangsta 




with little Lost Boyz From the 'Hood. 
How would they look— playing Wendy— 
with the black family crumblin' and 
bullets and AIDS claimin' niggaz faster 
than crack pipes? 

But oh, wouldn't I love to be a fly on 
the wall when girlfriends hear Beats, 
Rhymes and Life, A Tribe Called Quest's 
fourth and latest LP, for the very first 
time. That ol' ecstasy smile-the one 
that useta occur when hip hop coaxed 
both booty and mind into instinctive, 
delicious delirium-is about to spread 
'cross their faces like wildfire. Once 
again. Tribe have proven themselves to 
be the spiritual descendants of those 
ol' African drummers who knew the 
secrets of possession. Replete with poetic dexterity, sublime 
jazz inflections, and ass-heavy bass lines. Beats, Rhymes and Life 
dares the world not to dance. 

Older, wiser, and as Phife jokes, "fatter," hip hop's trio with 
the brio have also infused their trademark grooves with sub- 
tle yet undeniable requests for social responsibility. Watch out, 
ladies: Tribe's bringin' Peter back from Neverland. Forget com- 
ing back hard-they're coming back men. 

Anyone familiar with Tribe and the multitude of issues 
they've grooved us through-alcoholism, date rape, drug-relat- 
ed violence, and use of the N-word, to name a few-is aware 
that they take responsibility just as seriously as the right to par- 
ty. Although none of them have kids, the music they make for 
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you and your shorties is music they would play for their 
own. ForQ:Tip, it's a matter of legacy. "More than halt 
of these kids," he says, "if they're here when they're 60 
or 70, ain't gonna want to put their tape in and say, 
'Listen to what your daddy or granddaddy did.' They'd 
be embarrassed because of the things they were saying." 

As members of the Native Tongues, Tribe claimed 
some of hip hop's most talented and diverse artists as 
fam. Their tantalizing guest spots onjungle's album in 
'88 and De La's in '89 left noses wide open for their first 
LP, People '.V Instinctive Travels and the Paths of Rhythm. 
Critical acclaim and mass appeal came with the release 
of 1991's n>e Lov' End Theory, an undisputed hip hop 
classic that introduced younger audiences to jazz greats 
like Ron Carter, John Coltrane, and Roy Ayers while 
convincing older fans that all was not lost for black 
music. Imitators hastily donned the title of "hip hop 
jazz" artists-a label Tribe wisely resisted-and fell off 
just as fast. Meanwhile Tribe, in the immortal words 
of their Dl, Ali-Shaheed Muhammad, continued "to 
just make good fuckin' music." Their third album. 
Midnight Marauders, debuted at No. 1 on Billboard' s 
R&B chart and established Tribe as serious artists who'd 
be around for the duration. 

Hip hop years are like dog years, and that makes 
Tribe some pretty old heads. Sitting in the conference 



room at Jive Records in New York, QrTip, Phife, and 
Ali exude a sagacious, veteran cool that comes from 
weathering more than a few changes. The metamorphic 
climate in which they came of age-one that allowed 
for identities as disparate and as dope as Ice Cube and 
De La-is now pretty much dead. The celebration of the 
beauty of black life despite drugs, violence, and a lack of 
endz has been eclipsed by all things gangsta-weed, 
guns, bitches, and dollaz. It's what the elders useta call 
"nigga shit." 

"It's not even fun anymore," laments Phife, a.k.a. 
Malik. "Now it's more like a job." In town for a hot 
minute, the self-described "five-foot freak" was once a 
fixture on the New York part)' scene. He moved to Atlanta 
about two years ago, looking for a place where he could 
"party or just chill" sans drama. Tliese days, fun is watch- 
ing the Knicks game at home with his honey. 

"Back in '89, everybody was rhyming to have fun," 
says the 25-year-old. "Now everybody wants money 
and fame. There's nothing wrong with talking about 
who's got the baddest gear, but now it's just out of con- 
trol. Four hundred dollars for a tic that says Versace and 
you the Man-but you broke and you got mouths to 
feed? Everybody is a fucking drug addict. MCs, as well 
as people in general, don't have their priorities in order." 

Introspectively, Ali picks up the beat. "I think hip 



hop has always been a reflection of whatever's going on 
in life. What we have now is the destruction of the fam- 
ily social structure. I think groups like A Tribe Called 
Quest or De La Soul or the Pharcyde transcend that— 
we're not toring guns or smoking weed-but until you 
have others who aren't living in a manner that's social- 
ly broken down and dysfiinctional, dial's going to come 
out in the music." 

Tribe's creative process is usually a subterranean 
affair where the brothers disappear into the studio for 
as long as eight uninterrupted months at a time. Beats, 
however, was conceived sporadically, amid a hectic 
scliedule-including three months of touring with 1994's 
Lollapalooza. "That was a major factor in the delay with 
this album," says Ali. "In the past we didn't really tour 
much, but with Midnight Marauders, we toured for a 
year. As opposed to doing one spot date and partj'ing 
after the show, we'd get offttage, do press, and then have 
to go work on the album." 

During downtime, Ali and Tip produced acts as 
diverse as Tony Toni Tone, Busta Rhymes, and Mobb 
Deep. "Brown Sugar," the single Ali produced with 
D'Angelo, was nominated for a Grammy. Tip has an 
A&R gig at Motown Records. The duo also launched a 
new production company. Museum Music, on 
EastWest Records: Hip hop is definitely on the agen- 
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da-watch out for Consequence, an MC who makes his 
debut on Beats— hixt so are rock, jazz, and R&B. "A muse- 
um is an eclectic mix of things," says Tip. 

To those who know Ali, 25, his job as East Coast direc- 
tor of A&R for Qwest Records comes as no surprise. As 
the no-nonsense, all-bidness anchor that grounds Phife's 
free, wandering spirit and the Abstract Poetic's neuro- 
sis-cum-brilHance, he's had plenty of practice blending 
art and commerce. "My whole game plan is to make a 
difference," Ali says, "and to know that whatever my 
hands are involved in, it's clean and it's good." 

The task of "walking it like you talk it" in an indus- 
try where the vibe is often less than righteous can be 
fraught with tensions. This is perhaps most true for Tip, 
26, whose personal metamorphoses have been the most 
public. First there was the shedding of the Birkenstocks 
and the tortured artiste persona that once made him a 
poster child for Black Ghetto Bohemia. Then there was 
the weed smoker, the isolated brooder who darkly swore 
his only woman was his muse, the love child, the noto- 
rious playa-all have been Tip at one point or another, 
as viscerally real as the confident, peacefiji, substance- 
free, "abstinent till he's found the one" brother who sits 
here today. 

Tip, now known as Kamaal, attributes this current 
and perhaps most meaningful incarnation to Allah and 



his recent conversion to Islam. "Islam is definitely some- 
thing that prioritized things in my life. A lot of ques- 
tions have been answered for me," he affirms softly. 
"I've acquired inner peace and serenity." It would be 
hard to miss the glow in his eyes when he declares that 
this is "the beginning of the beginning." 

Because he'd love some company in these "fetal 
stages," Tip has no problem throwing down the gaunt- 
let. "I think we-hip hop artists and the community as 
a whole-need to grow up. A Tribe Called Quest have 
always been artists who greeted a problem and never 
feared anyone's response-but we all need each other. 
I challenge every arrist to be a little more aware of what's 
going on and realize that our songs are recognized 
worldwide." 

Whatever battles lie ahead, Tribe can rest assured 
that they've already conquered one of the great ones. 
Unlike so many hip hop notables-Eric B. & Rakim, 
Pete Rock & C.L. Smooth, EPMD, PE-they're still 
together and in demand. Tip and Phife claim it's the 
separation of their two identities: A Tribe Called Quest 
vs. Ali, Kamaal, and Malik. "The love is there. It's real, 
so when there's beef, there's no damage to the struc- 
ture. Like with your brothers and sisters," Ali says with 
a hint of a smile. "You might have gone to bed angry 
at each other, but you wake up the next morning, have 



cereal together, and everything's cool." 

Trusting one another enough to do your own indi- 
vidual thing is often the best insurance against grow- 
ing apart. So Phife's working on his solo album and a 
chain of athletic clothing stores, thinking about acting, 
and doing the real estate thing with his strongest poet- 
ic influence-his moms. All's "a door knock away from 
getting married," looking forward to "longevity" and a 
family of his own. Tip's anxious to settle down, work 
on a degree in English and "be a college professor or 
something; own two properties in the acreage situa- 
tion—one for living and one for jihad." 

Whit the future holds for A Tribe Called Quest 
remains to be seen. Thirty years from now, they'd like 
to be remembered. And they're likely to be— as one of 
those slamming moments in black music you wish 
would return. 

"You know," says Ali, "with Ron Isley coming back, 
I actually think about that now." Leaning forward, his 
face is fully animated. "Imagine some young kid pro- 
ducer saying, 'Yo, this was the shit. I want to bring /all 
back.' And coaxing us to do another album at that age." 
The very thought makes him laugh out loud— envi- 
sioning a fiftysomething Phife with mike in hand, ask- 
ing Tip if he's still on point. "Right now it sounds pret- 
ty crazy," Ali says, "but you never know." □ 
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The J.B.s fought the big, bad asic iriausiry — and ine music mo. stry won. Or did it? 



They sold us to Warner Bros, like slaves," says Af- 
rika Baby Bam of his fomner agent, Ed Chalpin, and 
lawyer, Ron Skoler, who negotiated tfie deal for 
himself, Mike G, and Sammy B — a trio t)etter known 
as tfie Jungle Brothers. "And wtien we did good work, 
it wasn't exploited — the masters didn't have their shit 
in check." 

Afrika's frustrations hinge on the fact that the 
Jungle Brothers' magnum opus, 1989'S Done by the 
Forces of Nature, sold a mere 250,000 copies. Though 
many good albums never go gold. Done was differ- 
ent. "The notion of an organic whole is being re- 
worked," raved the New York Times of Done, while 
the Los Angeles Times said the album "transcends 
the old boundaries of rap and moves Into a largely 
unexplored realm of pop music." Done was uplifting, 
exciting, and funky as hell. 

The J.B.s' Jouniey toward excellence started with 
their admirable 1988 Straight Out the Jungle (Idlers/ 
Warlock). Mike's uncle. New York's legendary Kool DJ 
Red Alert, vi^ also managed the group, often played 
"I'll House You" on his Kiss-FM show. The three young 
black men — ^from the Bronx (Samuel Bunvell, a.k.a. 
Sammy B), Brooklyn (Nathaniel Hall, a.k.a Afrika Baby 
Bam), and Harlem (Micfiael Small, ak.a. Mike G)— trav- 
eled all over the world, and the whirlwind canned them 
back into the studio, in late 1989, with a contract from 
Warner Music to vrork on what would become Done. 



But the trio had bills to pay. They were signed to 
Red Alert's management company, and he'd gotten 
them the pact with Idlers, who signed a distribution 
deal with Wariock. Wariock licensed the J.B.s' music 
to Gee Street for distribution in the U.K. All these busi- 
nesses owned a piece of the trio, who had to pay 
Chalpin and Skoler as well. 

Warner's does not release contractual informa- 
tion, but Afrika says the label ended up paying be- 
tween $1 .3 million and $1 .5 million to acquire ttie group's 
contract from the various parties. Of this sum, Mike, 
Sam, and Afrika each received $1 5,000. "Young ass- 
es didn't really know much," says Mike B. "We were 
fresh meat out there." 

Sammy B remembers the good times, though. 
"Everything was clicking," he says. "Everybody we 
loved was around." By then, the J.B.s, De La Soul, and 
A Tribe Called Quest were inseparable. Along with 
this core unit — dubbed the Native Tongues by Afrika 
arxJ Q-Tip — people like Queen Latifah and Afrika Bam- 
baataa were passing through the J.B.s' sessions. "It 
was incredible," says De La's Posdnuos of the late 
1980s. "The best time of my life." 

But Warner's didn't know how to deal with the 
product of all this good feeling. Benny Medina, for- 
mer general manager of the black music division at 
Warner's (now personal manager to Will Smith, Jada 
Pinkett, and others) is ttie man who signed the Jungle 



Brothers. "[The reason we dklnt have] success with 
Done had nothing to do with ttie record's quality," he 
says. "The company was young as far as its under- 
standing of hip hop. Done Is a classic but needed 
special attention. We did the group a disservice In 
our handling of it." 

Medina was also surprised by the turn the J.B.s 
took. "I signed them believing they had greater under- 
standing of what was ptiat beats, what was the hip- 
pest show and coolest samples. With Done, they took 
an artistic leap. At the time, may tse a tot of people did- 
n't get it." 

Oor7e came out In July '89, and the group started 
on the follow-up, Crazy Wisdom Masters, in Decem- 
ber iggi . In between , tfiey toured, and Afrika produced 
for groups like Fishbone and ATrit>e Called Quest. 
But when the J.B.s' engineer, Matt Stein, and Bill 
Laswell, who mixed ttie album, showed up at Master- 
disk Studios in Manhattan to master CWM in mkl-1992, 
there was a FedEx letter from Wfamer^ Burt)ank head- 
quarters waiting for them. Ttie word was that the A&R 
staff loved the record — except for the title track. "On 
that shit," says Mike G, laughing, "I was, like, Yo, 'Ma- 
jors that treat us like minors / Pack of bullshit sold to 
every signers.'" 

But chances are the actual musk: had more to do 
with Warner's objections. Medina says the situation 
got "confused. Afrika was fascinated by things he was 
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trying to achieve with Bill, and the album got 
off track." Plus, time was a factor. "A great 

source of disappointment for the company 
was our inability to come back [with a new 
album] in a reasonable amount of time — that 
more than the fact that we'd been disap- 
pointed with the results of [Done]." 

Peter Edge, at the time VP of A&R at War- 
ner's, describes Crazy Wisdom as "wild and 
free-form. It almost sounded drug-induced. 
A very radical thing." Even Laswell, whose 
career has been characterized by sonic 
experimentation, thought the album was 
"out. But I'd play the Brothers' shitfor (avant- 
garde jazz legends] Ornette Coleman and 
Henry Threadgill," says Laswell, "and they 
heard in it an element of what they're trying 
to achieve: freedom." De La and Tribe have 
experimented, but never as much as the 
Jungle Brothers. 

The J.B.s attempted to take their music 
to Rick Rubin's Def American label in 
October 1992, but Rubin decided not to buy 
their contract from Warner's. Then, in frustra- 
tion, the group sacked their new manager, 
Tony Meilandt. The crew found themselves 
with tracks on tape, huge studio tabs, and 
no record they were able to release. 

Edge and the J . B.s decided to bring in vet- 
eran (re)mixer Bob Powers (of Tribe and De 
La fame) to remix some cuts. The result was 
J. Beez wit the Remedy, finally released in 
June 1993. The cost of the album, according 
to Afrika, was $569,279. The Source called 
Remedy "themeless, pointless, inaccessi- 
ble." Entertainment Weekly said, "Most of 
[Remedy] either sounds unfinished. . .or too 
tinkered with, like a space age experiment 
gone awry." 

J. Beez sold a paltry 36,000 copies, and 
bears no resemblance to the bold and inno- 
vative Crazy Wisdom Masters. "We have cop- 
ies of the masters," says Afrika. "But I would- 
n't put them out. That would get into the con- 
flict with Warner's. They'll put that record out In 
40 years. It'll come up, just like Hendrix's shit 
comes up these days." 

Now, though , the J.B.s are ready to add a 
new chapter to their book of rhyme pages — 
once again with Gee Street Records, with 
whom they re-signed in December 1995. "I 
said, 'Go back to the jungle,' "Gee Street 
president Jon Baker says of the group, in an 
odd turn of phrase. " 'Go back to your roots.' 
And they've refound themselves." 

If nothing else, they are certainly busy. A 
track with the reggae artist Luciano, "Who 
Could It Be?" {Island Jamaica), was due in 
June; a single, "I'm a Jungle Brother," was 
scheduled to follow in July; and there's an 
as-yet-unnamed album coming out this fall. 
"We're bringin' back the essence of hip hop," 
says Afrika. 

"I'm not bitter," says Sammy B. "Bitter for 
what? That's what breaks us down — strife and 
anger. I have so much to talk about. Same 
thing with Afrika — he calls me every day, just 
rhyming. We're starting all over. It's like I'm 18 
again." BillJackson 
Additional reporting by David Bry 
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The hip hop Superf riends are back, 'cause Stakes Is High. By Bonz Malone 



The best days of rap, to me, were when the Soul entered 
the game in '89. With their first single, "Plug Tunin',' 
Amityville, Long Island's De La Soul brought a long- 
needed change to the mental state of rap music and its par- 
ent culture, hip hop. Fans from the days of classic batdes 
of DJs and MCs, Posdnuos, Trugoy the Dove, and PA Mase 
saw the sun set for the gold-chain-wearing sucker MCs and 
"Dapper Dan" dons alike. "Run-D.M.C. was the dopest shit 
out," recalls Posdnuos, "but everybody in the whole fucldn' 
world don't need to be wearing gold chains." 

The sun rose again with La Soul's gold debut album, j 
Feet Hi^ and Rising. Self-produced by the crew and a genius 
named Prince Paul.j ft?/ changed the way we sample (using 
Billy Joel, Steely Dan, and Hall & Oates) and spelled relief 
for a nation that was and still is dying by its own devices: 
i.e., drugs, guns, and greed. Bringing Da Inner Sound, Y'all, 
they ushered in the D.A.I.S. Y. Age and graciously gave us an 
astonishing 24 joints equipped with comical game-show 
skits and serious topics as well. The jam "Me Myself and I' 
told us to put ourselves first in life and not worry about the 
fixtures. Then "Buddy" entered the rap womb with a pump- 
in' track and a guest star named Q:Tip. But nothing comes 
close to "Plug Tunin' " (arranged by Pos and Paul), which 
kicked "the new form of speak." 

De La Soul brought to light the need for a metaphoric 
musicultural Utopia. In other words, balance— a real nigga 
could dress in colorful clothes and laugh and have premar- 
ital sex and still put heads out! Within six months, De La 
were the new heroes of hard-rock rappers, as well as the cute 
little white kids in the suburbs. They joined with their men- 
tors, the Jungle Brothers, and later with teen titans A Tribe 
Called Quest, in forming the Native Tongues, hip hop's 
Superfnends. 

An already impressionable fashion industry stole "La Soul" 
immediately. The D.A.LS.Y Age was adopted by Converse 
All-Star fans, roller skaters, peyotc users of America, Five 
Percenters, and knot-joddn' Midwestemers, but "thug music" 
was an increasingly difficult entity to destroy. De La's style 
had gotten raped by industrial bootleggers, giving birth to 
half-witted rap "Soul-diers" whose only concern was to crank 
out imitarion hip hop. Since De La weren't promoring auto- 
matic stick shifts and extended clips, they were left for dead. 
The rest of the Native Tongues disbanded as well. 

But in 1991, De La reentered the stage with their sec- 
ond album, the deliberately inaccessible classic DeLa Soul 
Is Dead. An unquestionable gem, Dead also went gold but 
didn't rule the charts like the first album. Cuts like "Oodles 
of O's," "Bitties in the BK Lounge," "Millie Pulled a Pistol 
on Santa," and my favorites, the "WRMS" skits, did not 
make for a ftin-loving LP— but the true fans loved it. Plus we 
got to hear a taste of Maseo on the mike. The way "Posda" 
puts it, 'Dead was the aftermath to the success of j Feet High. 
Us seeing a lot of the bullshit in the industry. Basically, 
the thing we gave birth to fucked us and we were very unhap- 
py. The more knowledge you take in, you start to realize the 
whole picture." 

In 1993, the trio had time to go back to the basement 
and experiment with their colorful mind clues, never aban- 



doning the "Soul" reason for their existence as missionar- 
ies. The result was Buhloone Mind Slate, in which De La han- 
dled the murmuring and the sarcasm as men should— they 
embarrassed the perpetrators! "Ego Trippin' (Part Two)" 
once again showed how childish rappers could be with 
their big boasting and macho posturing. "Breakadawn" 
pushed everyone's wig back, makin' brothers remember 
that De La never actually wanted to be gangsters, they just 
loved fuckin' wit' people's heads and we loved 'em that 
way. "Area" was just a little different: This cut said. Sure, 
we'll come and do a show in your town, but if anyone starts 
dissin' our area (516 is in the East, by the way), then we'd 
commence to handlin' our business, preferably the way 
the business handled us. 

Stakes Is Hi^ is the one we've been waiting for! An all-out, 
no-bones record about the finer things in life. No, not the 
Thug Life of Versace bullshit clothes and glasses, but la doUe 
vita: investing time and ftinds back into the rhyme-family. 
This album is the second-best thing I've heard this year. The 
first was that the Native Tongues have officially been rein- 
stated! Thank God! It's time for the Superfriends to save 
the world of rap again. They're older (Trugoy is 27, Mase and 
Pos are 26), wiser, and it's clear that each possesses the met- 
tle it takes to raise the stakes. The fantastic fourth album 
will catch problem MCs nodding at their books. My personal 
choices include "Supaemcees," "Down Syndrome," "The 
Bizness" (featuring Common), "Itzsoweezee (Hot)," and a 
joint with Zhane-hey, the whole damn thing. 

Mase: The niggas that need to hear what we sayin' is gonna 
hear it now. Not only hear it, but understand it! By hearing 
this album, you're gonna know what we've been sayin' these 
last three albums, when we were being nice and clever and 
fimny. It ain't fiinny no more! Now it's, like. Cut the bull- 
shit and if you got beef, so be it! We'll deal with it howev- 
er we gotta deal with it. 

Pos: We're on some sexy bullshit this album. We ain't 
takin' no shorts! 

There's a lack of consciousness in life, really. . . .We're 
standing behind what we stood behind when j Feel first 
came out-Biggie is dope, but everyone in the whole fiickin' 
world ain't gotta wear Versace and Armani! 

Dove: Some people might say that rap is going down- 
hill, but I don't. 1 try not to look at it in the sense of people 
just bashing it. Since all of this is happening, let's do as we 
always did. If everybody's talkin' about crime, guns, Versace, 
hoes, and all that, well, I guess I'm gonna start looking at wash- 
ing dishes, mowing the lawn, kids-stuff"like that 

The production is complete from start to finish. Plug Two 
(Trugoy) did most of the beats. Pos did at least three songs. 
It's thick, dirty, gritty, tight, and basement with a little late- 
'90s edge. Bangin' from beginning to end is how I see not only 
Slakes Is High but especially De La's careers as leaders in an 
ever-changing industry. Expect De La Soul's second resur- 
rection to infiltrate your mind and have the real-I mean the 
ri^t fans stompin'outthe ceilings, and the fake players trad- 
ing in their eyeglasses for ice cream cones. □ 
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Scene i. August 1981. Deep inside Frankie Smith's "Double Dutch Bus"(B- 
sitle): Tossed over Rebecca's shoulder, falling down her back, is a heavy 
brown extension cord that for now will sufFice as double Dutch rope. It 
swings to and fro, weighted with purpose expressed in her hips. Today, she is 
the bearer of'good news. And the others-Roieeta, FaShawn, and Dawn-gath- 
er like robins to hear. 

Cotiaeiek damned, say the city girls, girdled by toweringbuildings and a suf- 
focating absence ofgreenery. Under a proud sun, ropes swing and little women 
jump and chant and flip and dance and tease and sweat they hair right out: Oh 
I can turn /If you can jump / But whenyou miss / Sil onyourmmp / (km there / On 
my doorstep/ Nyaanyaanyaanyaanyaanyaaaaa. Yes, yes, y'all, thisM the real hip 
hop. And you don't stop. 

Scenez. November 1995. 'Don'lslop, Tcya! Don't stopr On the stage ofHar- 
lem's Apollo Theatre, Latoya Harris's toned, pretty legs are a blur inside calf- 
stingin' ropes. She is staring-hard, concentrated-into space, moving fast, push- 
ing on. This is tlie speed event at the Double Dutch Holiday Classic, and the 
Brooklyn-based Dynamic Diplomats of Double Dutch are on. Benjamin 
Boynton has just jumped out the ropes after a full minute of sprint-jumping, 
but Stephone Webb and Onika Garcia are still turning furiously, amis fatigued, 
sweat dripping salty from their chins. For now, they are Ljtoya's eyes: "Mow 
over loyourleft!" Stephone directs. 'Breathe! Come omiii.giiiiiiirir 

According to the International Olympic Committee rule book, a sport can 
be considered an Olympic event if it is "widely practiced by men in at least 75 
countries and on four conrinents, or by women in at least 40 countries and 
on three conrinents." Though the history of double Dutch has been traced 




of DDDD for 10 years, adds, "More people showed up there than in America." 

But while the struggle for Olympic glory continues, DDDD are growing 
older. "We're all separated, and can't practice every day," says i8-year-old 
Latoya witli a shrug. Onika, 19, a second-year graphic design major at Brooklyn 
Tech, agrees. "I might be coming out soon or doing it on the side, because I 
have to find a job to help pay for school," she says reluctantly. "But double 
Dutch is a good experience. It's just becoming an every-so-often-thing." 
Stephone, who at 22 has begun coaching, remains hopeful: "We thought we 
were going to make it to the '96 Olympics," he siglis. "But there are a lot of 
other countries getting into it now, so I hope at least by the year 2000." 

Wishfiil thinking, considering Walker hasn't yet contacted Olympic author- 
ities. "I don't want to go to the IOC unorganized," he says, "but if they want 
a demonstration, I'd be glad to give them one at the Olympic Village in 
Atlanta." And he laughs at the mere suggestion of quitting, because, he says, 
"this is a rhythm of love." He figures in "another eight years," double Dutch 
will be seriously considered. Coach Adelson is more patient. "In due time," 
is all he will say. "But I'm telling you," he adds, shaking his head, "if (the IOC] 
saw these kids. . .they have no idea." w 




MARK HENRY 

Man of Steel 



One day when he was 19, Mark Henry bench-pressed 421 pounds, deadlifted 747 
pounds, and squat-lifted 832 pounds, becoming weight lifting's National Junior 
Champion and the first teenager in history to lift a cumulative ton. Not bad for an 
afternoon's work. "That's when I was a kid," says the Texas native, with an aw-shucks 
twang that belies his stupefying skill. 

In the five years since, he's established several American records in official competi- 
tion. In practice, Henry says, he has squatted 1 ,000 pounds. (A Steinway D grand piano 
weighs 10 pounds less. Try one on your back sometime.) Last March at the Nationals, 
after getting heated on 2Pac, he went and set records in the Olympic-style lifts: 396 3/4 
pounds in the snatch — his favorite lift — and 485 in the clean and jerk. 

The numbers just get thicker. Mark Henry is six foot three. His chest is over five feet 
around, his waist exactly four feet. He wears size XXXXXLT-shirts and 16EEE shoes. He 
weighs 41 2 1 /2 pounds with only 18.9 percent body fat. In other words, the guy's a hot 
metal core of muscle. And in case you're thinking dirty — as in dirty urine — Henry gets 
drug-tested by five different federations a year. The only harmful additive he'll be bring- 
ing to this summer's Olympics is a "full, unadulterated can o' whup-ass." 

Born in the small mill town of Silsbee, Henry was Inspired to lift while 
watching the Olympics on TV in 1976, the year the Soviet Union's Vasily Alek- 
seyev won the gold. "I'll neverforget," he recalls, "when they put the medal 
around his neck, all these flowers started coming out of the crowd. People 
started throwing roses at him." 

His explosive performance at last year's Pan Am 
Games got him a gold, and Henry expects nothing 
less at the Olympics. The six-sport athlete (foot- 
ball, basketball, track and field, weight lifting, 
karate, golf) plans to pursue football and 
acting in the future, but now he's totally 
focused: "I wouldn't want my mother to 
talk to me while I was lifting, because 
I'm in a real violent, excited type of 
mind. When I walk to the bar, I 
can 't hear the crowd no 
more. Once you get on the 
plat^m,^llygl^e^ ^ 
ligfioTrid the bar." 

Harry Allen 
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EIGHTRA' "MJG'ssuper 
unique and talented, both 
musically and lyrically. 
He always comes up with 
something different." 

Red, white, and blue knit top 
S55 by Karl Kani Big & Tall 
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"Eightbali's style is real— down in the 
dungeon, straight to ya." 

Red-and-navy Pabon pullover Si 10 by Mecca LISA.: 
sunglasses by Christian Roth for Optical Affairs 




ANDP "Big Boi brings a street flavor 
[to the group]. He's straightforward, not 
watered-down or nothing." 

Yellow striped ribbed turtleneck S55 by FilaSport 
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"Ore is like Luke Skywalker, and I'm like Han Solo. 
He's the peacekeeper, real cool. I'm the mean one." 

Yellow-and-navy nylon jacket S225 by Nautica by 

David Chu; red angora cap by Kangol; sunglasses by Ctiristian 

Roth for Optical Affairs 
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PHANTASM "Ug's style is exotic, 
energetic creative, explosive, and 
ravishing." 

Black cowhide racing jacket 
$750 and goggles SI 49, both 
by Tommy Hilfiger 
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UG "Phantasm is small on the low, 
a James Bond-like time bomb 
ready to explode at any minute." 

Royal blue-and-black racing jacket 
S635 by DKNY: sunglasses by 
Christian Roth for Optical Affairs 
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CHRIS KELLY (a.l(.a. Mack Daddy) 
"He's cool to the point where you just 
don't think he cares. He's [become] real 
laid-back as he turns into his manhood.' 

White nylon hooded jacket S265 and 
navy T-shirt with red trim S32.50, both 
by Polo Sport 

Reporting by John Lu 
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CHRIS SMITH (a.k.a. Daddy Mack) 
"He's just a cool-ass nlgga." 

Navy nylon hooded jacket S265 and white T- 
shirt with navy trim S32.S0, both by Polo Sport 
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Needles? You said needles?" Every head in the 
crowded room turns to the woman who has asked 
the question. She's a gray-haired grandmother, 
well known in Nickerson Gardens, the largest housing 
project in South-Central L.A., where volunteers from 
the Minority AI DS Project are winding up a daylong 
seminar about HIV transmission. She speaks slowly, 
reluctant to form her query. 

"Over here, during the Santa Ana winds, syringes 



blow down ott the roofs. People shoot dope up there. 
We often find our kids playing with those used nee- 
dles." She sighs. "Many ot our children were coming 
down with hepatitis, and we found out it was the nee- 
dles." She looks at the speaker. "Now, from what you're 
tellmg us..." 

Her question hangs unfmished in midair. She's al- 
ready figured out the answer. 

Falling from the sky is not a t>'pical mode of HIV 



infection, but AIDS can pass through a needle, a rape, 
a marriage, or a one-night stand. As it does, it's leaving 
old haunts like Greenwich Village and West Hollywood 
and invading places like Harlem and East 1..A. Acquired 
Immune Deficiency S>Tidrome is now the leadingcause 
of death tor African-American men ages 25 to 44. In the 
past seven years, the ratio of black AIDS cases to total 
AIDS cases has risen a dramatic 13 percent, with Latinos 
and women close behind. Between 10,000 and 20,000 




American teenagers ofboth sexes and all races contract 
HIV each year-one per hour. And as the face of AIDS 
changes, debates are raging over how to deploy limit- 
ed fiinds and personnel to prevent new infections and 
care for those already ill. 

Though gay men arc still very much at risk, AIDS is 
also becoming a disease of the poor, the disenfranchised, 
and most tragically, the ignorant. Large AIDS service 
organizations (ASOs) like the Gay Men's Health Crisis 



and AIDS Project Los Angeles, with annual budgets of 
over $10 million, have long been criticized by minori- 
ty communities. Some say mainstream ASOs (which 
were mostly established by gay white men) are insen- 
sitive to minorities and need reform. Others suggest 
that communities of color are best served by minority- 
run organizations. But while racial issues demand atten- 
tion, do such debates divide a community that must 
unite against threatened federal cutbacks? 



People of color are in positions of power at some 
ASOs, but many observers worry that the need for 
culturally targeted education is still unmet. Certain 
modes of infection, like home tattooing or ear pierc- 
ing, have been overlooked in earlier warnings. "When 
you are brought into a gang," says Carrie Broadus of AIDS 
Project Los Angeles, "you get beat in or sexed in-either 
way involves body fluids." Among inner-city adoles- 
cents, the attitude that they won't live through the incu- 
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bation period, which can last lo years, is common. Be- 
neath that attitude lies an even more dangerous one- 
that HIV can't touch them. 

"I tell any partner that I'm HIV-positive," says 23- 
year-old Viviana Martinez, who believes she was infect- 
ed by her late boyfriend, an IV drug user. "Some guys 
just say, 'So?' They won't want to use a condom." She 
sighs and shakes her glossy black hair from her eyes. 
She's pretty and looks healthy, but her T cells-the 
body's army of defenders against infection-are two- 
thirds below normal, so she is uncomfortably close 
to becoming ill. Martinez lives in Rue's House, a black- 
owned Los Angeles shelter for homeless women with 
HIV/AIDS. She is attempting to regain custody of her 
three-year-old daughter, who also has HIV. 

"A lot of people have no idea if their partner is pos- 
itive-or if they are themselves," says Martinez. "They 
don't want to know." 

David Wilson didn't want to know. He took an HIV 
test in 1990 only because his drug treatment program 
required it. "The nurse was kinda bugging me about it. 
I didn't want to take no HIV test. I'd just gotten out of 
the pen. But they probably wouldn't have let me out 
if I wasn't okay." So he reluctantly took the test. 

Wilson is heterosexual and a former teamster. At 41, 
his deep brown skin is unlined, save for a long scar trac- 



ing the curve of his cheekbone. He speaks determinedly, 
obviously uneasy talking about his illness, but even 
more uncomfortable being silent about it. 

"I'll put it in God's hands," he told the nurse when 
she asked what he would do if he came up (XJsitive. "And 
I'll go to the dope house." Before she told him the 
results, she gave him a hug. "So I knew it was bad," he 
recalls. "It was like the end of the world. I started talk- 
ing to God about it. Then I went to the dope house and 
had a really heavy 30-day run." 

Wilson had begun taking drugs at 14, was shooting 
cocaine by 25, and was well into his thirties without giv- 
ing a thought to HIV. Even after he got careless and 
began to share needles with other addicts, he felt 
healthy. "I still played a little basketball. Aside from 
having a dope problem, I was pretty healthy. I just 
assumed I was okay." 

He came to the doorof Minority AIDS Project hes- 
itantly. Though MAP welcomes everyone, it has no clos- 
ets, and many of its clients and staff are gay, bisexual, or 
transgendered. "I wasn't fixing to be with all these gay 
people," Wilson thought, but he soon realized that "if 
I'm going to learn how to live with this, I'm gonna have 
to learn to live with them too." As he became an active 
volunteer in AIDS services himself, his focus changed: 
"It's about a disease. We all have to pull together." 



AIDS care has been built from the ground up. 
Against overwhelming indifference and rejection, 
activists and volunteers established a series of orga- 
nizations like New York's GMHC, the San Francisco AIDS 
Foundation, and the Whitman Walker Clinic in Wash- 
ington, D C. But volunteers wear out, while the needs 
of the infected— and those at risk-only increase. Today 
many ASOs have become multimillion-dollar institu- 
tions. So while fighting AIDS remains a crusade, it has 
also become a competitive business of nonprofit pro- 
fessionals. 

The greatest competition is over money. Since the 
early 1980s, much of federal AIDS funding-more than 
$400 million last year- has come through the federal 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, which 
allowed the states to administer its grants. While they 
were very effective in reaching the gay communities 
that got them off the ground, ASOs hit a barrier. 
According to Miguelina Maldonado of the National 
Minority AIDS Council in Washington, D.C., the large 
ASOs "weren't doing the job- in prevention, treatment, 
and care. A lot of people of color were falling through 
the cracks." 

By 1985, a new tier of AIDS service providers, like 
MAP in Los Angeles and the Minority AIDS Task Force 
in New York, began forming. These groups became 
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over here gettin' infected. We've been talking here 15 
minutes. You realize that while we been talking, three 
people got infected? It coulda been you. Who can you 
trust? How do you know I'm not HIV-positive?" 

Sexual transmission between men remains a touchy 
area. McKamie calls homosexuality "a complete don't" 
in the black and Latino community. The term "men 
who have sex with men" has been adopted by many 
AIDS workers, partly because so few of their clients 
would ever identify as gay or bisexual. According to the 
CDC, men who have sex with men comprise 31 percent 
of reported AIDS cases among black adults and ado- 
lescents in the U.S. Among Latinos, the figure is 38 per- 
cent. But environments like jail, which McKamie calls 
a "mega risk factor," blur the definitions. 

"Many incarcerated males don't see themselves as 
gay," McKamie says. "To them, having sex with anoth- 
er man in jail is just relieving stress. It's a man thing to 
take your manhood. A guy could catch you, pull you 
over, have sex with you, then hit the streets and be back 
with his lady." 

McKamie helped start a program called Wake Up 
My Brother, which he describes as "strictly rough, tough 
heterosexual, 'cause these guys, they're not gonna say 
they're gay. But if you ask if they've ever had sex with 
a man, if they're honest, they might say, 'Yeah, when I 
was in jail, it was a different story.' That whole target 
group is not being reached." 



Republican rhetoric against affirmarive action could 
shut down many vital prevention efforts. "When 
politicians say that there should be no black mon- 
ey or brown money, that 'we' will take care of every- 
body, our agencies are certainly being told there's no 
need for them," fumes Cari Bean. "I don't think the 
community will stand for it, but now the powers are 
pretty comfortable pushing us back. We're going to have 
to fight very, very hard." 

NMAC's Maldonado agrees that "the biggest dan- 
ger would be giving the money to the states to let them 
decide on their own what to do with it. History shows 
that before the CDC initiarive to target minority pop- 
ulations, the states weren't doing it." And though mi- 
nority advocates would fight, "our infrastructure would 
erode. We'd have to begin again." She utters a sad, exas- 
perated laugh. 

As if those battles weren't enough, the effort to ad- 
dress one of the fastest-growing HIV groups, IV drug 
users (see sidebar), suggests all-out war. Over the course 
of six years, Imani P. Woods built Street Outreach Ser- 
vices to work with people at risk for and with HIV in Se- 
atde. Her grassroots activist approach, she jokes, makes 
some AIDS bureaucrats "shake in their boots. When it 
comes to underserved populations, you have to pro- 
vide in areas other than what you've been fiinded to 
do," she says. "You open up a basic needs problem. 
Food. Shelter. Healthcare is actually down on the list." 



Woods found a paradox. Street Outreach succeed- 
ed in protecting people from HIV, she says, because 
"AIDS/HIV was not our first priority. Basic needs was. 
Now that I'm on the outside, I can tell the truth about 
that." She applied the year's budget, granted by the 
health department, to "quality, 100 percent service"— 
but in her judgment, that only provided nine months' 
worth of fiinding. Her requests for further monies were 
denied. In September 1995, *he took a difficult stand 
and resigned from the organization she'd founded. 

"The policymakers want us to half-step," she says in 
reflection. "That's what 1 reftjsed to do. I can't give a 
homeless person a pamphlet and a condom and send 
him on his merry way, and note in my log that he's been 
taken care of I don't like to use that woidgenodde, but 
if I know that you have been hungry for three days and 
you're going to turn the first trick you can get outside 
the door, I know that you're not even thinking about 
that shit-pamphlets and condoms. But 1 still write 
down that I'm doing effective prevention. What is that?" 

Now that she is out of the system. Woods can say 
bluntly what others couch in diplomatic jargon: Stop- 
ping AI OS among poor minorities will cost more than 
politicians are willing to pay. "Don't come up to me at 
a planning council meeting and say, 'We don't know 
why the numbers are going up in the black communi- 
ty.' I already told you. But you are unable to accept 
the fact that wc need a different kind of care." □ 




A Needling Problem 



Health professioncQs stress that HXV 

In a new study titled Health Emergency: The Spread of 
Drug-Related aids Among Afhcan- Americans and La- 
tinos, Dr. Dawn Day of the Dogwood Center, an in- 
dependent research facility in Princeton, N.J., says that 
among injection drug users. African-Americans are 
almost five times more likely than whites to be diagnosed 
with AIDS. Over half the AIDS cases among black men 
are drug-related. For Latinos, tfie numbers follow a com- 
parable pattern. 

According to Dr Day. these infections are prevent- 
able. She cites a recent congressionally funded study 
to evaluate the effectiveness of needle exchange in pre- 
venting HIV infection. "They came out and said that there 
is no question that needle exchange works to stem the 
spread of AIDS and that it does not cause people to use 
drugs more." This is actually the third major study to 
draw this conclusion. "The cause of the spread of injec- 
tion-related AIDS is not a secret conspiracy." says Day, 
"but publicly supported and defended policies." 
Though the federal government refuses to fund them. 



does not discriminate. But anong iv drug users, it seems to do jxist that 



needle exchange programs have succeeded in states 
like Connecticut. But they are difficult to institute, often 
requiring special waivers of drug paraphernalia laws. 
Other obstacles are laws that forbid pharmacies to sell 
sterile needles without a prescription. Only five states 
allow both nonprescription sale of syringes and personal 
possession of them. 

Carrying clean needles in states where it is illegal to 
do so increases the risk of arrest, and since black com- 
munities have been targeted for tougher drug law 
enforcement, the policy poses a health hazard. "Black 
users are more likely to 'voluntarily' get rid of their own 
clean needles to avoid arrest," says Dr Day. adding that 
the haste to discard used needles, often in public peaces, 
compounds the danger of disease transmission. 

Day calls legal obstacles to clean needles "denial of 
medical treatment, and in that way, an exact parallel to 
the Tuskegee syphilis experiment." Her reference is to 
the notorious 40-year observation of the course of syph- 
ilis among 400 black men in Alabama, done under the 



auspices of theU.S. Public Health Service between 1932 
and 1972. Just like the Tuskegee experiment, the needle 
crisis affects whole families, putting unaware groups of 
people at risk. "For women, particularly black women 
who do not inject drugs, this growing incidence of men 
who are HIV-positive is very, very bad news." 

More than anything. Day laments the lack of urgent 
protest against what she calls a "gigantic policy issue. " 
CBOs may shy from aggressively confronting the issue, 
she speculates, because of possible funding reprisals 
from the government. But of greater concern is the si- 
lence of national civil rights organizations and leaders, 
with notable exceptions such as Dr Joycelyn Elders and 
Baltimore mayor Kurt Schmoke. "Where are the NAACP. 
the Urban League, the Raintiow Coalition on needle ex- 
change?" she asks. "A new national survey shows that 
two-thirds of Americans are now in favor of needle 
exchange, if you explain it to them in a reasonable way. 
But there are very important groups in leadership posi- 
tions that remain silent." S.T. 
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High above a crush of fans at the Ark, a muggy nightspot in Brooklyn, the 
crowd's elongated chant of "Loooost Booooyz" comforts the four-man 
crew. Especially since Mr. Cheeks (with the high cheekbones), Freaky Tah 
(with the baby dreads), Pretty Lou (with the baby face), and DJ Spigg Nice 
(with the chubby face) are having performance difficulties. The mikes have 
too much treble, and Tah and Cheeks's vocals fade whenever they shout. In 
an exemplary display of showmanship, though, the set continues. The Lost 
Boyz are used to dilemmas and know how to press on. 

In 1993, before the group signed their deal, certain execs at Uptown Enter- 
tainment were trying to 
take Cheeks on a 
solo mission. 
"We had to 

fight 





to stay the four Lost Boyz," explains Pretty Lou. Then Tim Dawg, their A&R 
liaison at Uptown, took another job. Shortly after the release of 1995's "Life- 
styles of the Rich and Shameless," the Boyz' manager, Todd Ellerby, was ar- 
rested and convicted of a series of post office holdups. The tribulations 
seemed endless. And even with the success of "Lifestyles" and "Jeeps, Lex 
Coups, Bimaz & Benz," the foursome feel they endured promotional woes at 
the predominantly R&B label. Two dope singles or not. Cheeks says, "both 
should have been bigger." 

And after Uptown president Andre Harrell left for Motown, things looked 
extremely bleak. Charles Suitte, the Boyz' current manager, says that during 
those unsure times, the group rocked shows all over the Northeast on the 
strength of "Lifestyles" and "Jeeps" — even after the songs dropped off the 
charts. "That's what got them respect," says Suitte. "People were loving the 
LBs' shows." 

And theirLega/Drug Money album, just released on the newly formed Uni- 
versal Records, is infectious proof. Boasting yet another hit single — "Re- 
nee," also on the Don 't Be a Menace to South Central While 

Drinking Your Juice in the Hood soundtrack— Lega/ is a par- 
ty-friendly look into how the Lost Boyz got to where 
they are. Though the album incites bonhomie, Mr. 
Cheeks says, "it's a cry from the ghetto." 

Judging from the audience at the 
Ark, the Lost Boyz have defi- 
nitely found their way. 

Marcus Reeves 





They don't exactly stand out 
in a crowd. No big bad 
flal<es. Just tinat great-lool<ing 
head of hair. That's what 
you get with Head & Shoulders. 
Unlike regular shampoos that 



You can never 
spot the ones 
who use 
Head & Shoulders. 



just rinse flakes away until they 
come back, Head & Shoulders 
actually helps prevent flakes 
before they start. Dandruff is taken 
care of, And no one ever need 
know you even had a problem. 
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AN INTRODUCTION BY 
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THE BEST 

SHORT STORIES BY 

BLACK WRITERS 

1967 TO THE PRESENT 



'Selena: Conio la Flor 

Maybe the best thing about this biography of the late Tejano superstar is the cov- 
er: The portrait of Selena's warm, smiling face surrounded by colorAil flowers is 
both intimate and moving. But Selena: Como la Flor (Little, Brown) falls short of 
this enticing promise. While author Joe Nick Patoski (a Texas Monthly editor 
who covered Selena's murder for that magazine) can't be faulted for his research- 
he gives substantial information on the singer's parents and Tejano culture-his 
journalistic style reads more like an extended newspaper article. Patoski sacri- 
fices insight on Selena's life outside of music for trivia-one can only take so 
many recaps of second-grade school events and details about the color of house 
shingles. The book provides a thorough factual account of the singer's short, 
tragic life, but unless you're a Selena superfan, it still leaves you wondering who 



the woman was behind the megawatt smile. 

Children of the Night: The Best Short Stories 
by Blacli Wnters, 1967 to the Present (Little, 
Brown) is a literary mix tape for the eyes — and 
Gloria Naylor, editor of this volume, serves as a 
very capable word jockey. The txjok is divided 
into thematic sections with titles such as 
"Slavery," "Breaking New Ground," and The 
Family." and features stories by such geniuses 
as James Baldwin, Charles Johnson, and 
Alice Walker. 

It's the lesser-known writers, however, who 
provide the most delightful surprises. Howard 
Gordon's "After Dreaming of President 
Johnson" goes deep into the vital mind of a 




young boy; Thomas Glave's miraculous, conversational " — And Love Them?" gapes 
at the 1992 Rodney King beating and subsequent verdict in a new way; and Jewelle 
Gomez's divine "Louisiana: 1850" is about women saving women, vampirism, and 
sanctuary. As with any mix tape, there are a few things to skip over, but the exceptional 
Children of the Night is truly the jam. Danyel Smith 



'Trance Dance 




"Close your eyes. Begin the 'Breath of Fire.' Relax and let 
your body move to the rhythm of the drums. Let go. Ilie 
dancer disappears and you become the 
dance... and your soul travels, absent 
of the limitation of time and space.. .." 
So author Frank Natale tries to coax 
would-be spiritual travelers into a 
consciousness-altering state called a 
trance dance. And he honestly believes 
the notion that Trana Dance: The Dance 
of Life (Element), his ii6-p3ge guide to 
self-help shamanism, can open the door to that world. 
Guess what? No such luck. And even worse, the accom- 
panying CD, Shaman 'i Breath, which is supposed to serve as the soundtrack to your trance, consists 
of techno-based, pseudo-tribal beats and chants that are more suitable for club hopping. The moral 
of this story: You can't buy tribal spirituality over the counter. Omoronke Idowu 
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'Amazing Grace' 

For nearly 30 years, National Book Award-winning author 
Jonathan Kozol has been writing brilliantly (peath at an 
Early Age, Savage Inequalities) about education, racism, 
poverty, and the welfare of children. But his ninth wori<, 

Amazing Grace; TTie/jvesof Children 
and tfte Conscience of a Nation 
(Crown), may tie his tjest. 

From 1993 to 1995, Kozol visited 
one of the nation's poorest congres- 
sional districts, the South Bronx, 
and interviewed everyone from chil- 
dren to religious leaders to former 
drug dealers. Amazing Grace draws 
Its poignant realism from the voices 
of local residents telling their own tales 
of disorganized government 
agencies, a racist legal 
system, overcrowd- 
ed schools, and a 
maligned soci- 
ety of people 
who seem to 
have forgotten 
they are human 
too. The injus- 
tices imposed 
upon the South 
Bronx will bring you 
to tears, but the per- 
severance displayed by 
its black and Latino res- 
idents will also strengthen 
your belief in the power of the 
human spirit. OJ Lima 



Jonathan Kozol 






Pose: Monica 



Boss Jeans (by IG Design) ain't stupid. That's why 15-year-old 
songstress Monica was tapped to be the spokeswoman for 
its first-ever line of female gear. After all, her debut album 
has gone platinum, and now, with her recurring 
role on Fox's popular sitcom Living Singk, every- 
body is noticing Miss Thang. "A lot of attention is on 
me right now, so it's a perfect way to introduce a women's 
line," explains the teen beauty-who actually started mod 
eling as a four-year-old, before she ever picked up a mike. 

The Boss line will feature diverse active sportswear— a 
style Monica represents wholeheartedly. "It's time for 
something different," she says. "And Boss is taking 
things to that next level!" Just like you, girl. Shani Saxon 



Gear: Kangol 



Kangol, the British tiat company that's dressed 
^ practically every artist in the Hip Hop Nation, is 
broadening its collection to 

include T-shirts, sweatshirts, 
jackets, coats, belts, and 
key chains. And if that's 
not enough, some of the 
new hats even sport a 
glow-in-the-dark bub- 
ble logo. You thought 
everyone was wearing 
Kangol before? Just 
wait. Emit Wilbekin 





Runway Repo 



This fall, menswear goes into 
a retro-cum-modern, mix-and- 
matcli frenzy. Designers are 
pairing sweaters with suits, den- 
im with suits, leather with suits, 





ski pants with suits, fake fur 
with suits, jerseys with suits, 
and glow-in-the-dar1( fabric with 
suits. Clearly, the message this 
season is: Buy one of everything 
and create your own fashion 
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Acton Jeffrey Wright 
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Most homies in the 'hood have never heard of Jean-Michel Basquiat, one of the New York artists 
credited with bringing graffiti off the street and into museums in the 'SOs. He became an internation 
al darling in the process, but this renown helped lead to his downfall and death of a heroin over- 
dose in 1988 at age 27. Or so claims Tony Award-winning actor Jeffrey Wright, 30, who is currently 
appearing as the Beat poet nan-ator in Broadway's Snng/n 'da Noise, Bring in 'da Funk and viho 
stars in the new film Basquiat. ofjening August 9. 

Ironically, Wright is the only black in a cast that includes David Bowie (as Basquiat 's mentor, 
Andy Warhol), Gary Oldman, and Dennis Hopper. "I think a part of Basquiat died before he died," 
says the actor "Within his world and skin was a profound aloneness. He was sophisticated 
enough to get himself up there — but he wasn't sophisticated enough to last." Deborah Gregory 
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1)nt and photos t>y Lisa Leone 
Video director Marcus Turner came up wHh 
the idea of putting Articolo 31 — the first 
ttaiian rap group to go piatinum in Italy — on 
center stage, but with a twist. "I thought 
about the whole peep-show thing, only flip- 
ping it so the guys were actually In the 
booth," says Turner. So the video begins In 
(where else?) New York's Little Italy, where 
the group meets some women who eventu- 
ally show up at a Times Square "theater" to 
watch the guys perform their single "TWin- 
qi Funlcy" — an ode to '70s funk and disco. 
"All of Italy listens to funk now," says J.AX, 
the group's vocalist. And now, a 
lot of Americans may soon 
be listening to Articolo 
31— even if they 
only understand 
the beats. 



Imagine the pitch: Four high school girls-two black, two white-in 
a documentary-style, slice-of-life drama filmed in suburban Hack- 
ensack, N.J. No stars to speak of. "Tlianks," says the studio exec. 
"We'll be in touch." 

Amazingly, though. Girls Town did get made-on a shoestring, of 
course-and even won two prizes at this year's Sundance Film Fesrival. Director Jim McKay, 33, let his 
three young female leads-Lili Taylor (Myslic Pizza, I Shot Andy Warhol), and unknowns Bruklin Harris 
and Anna Grace— create much of the script during improv sessions, earning themselves cowriting 
credits. (The fourth girl, played by Aunjanue Ellis, commits suicide early in the film.) "The story is a 
political coming-ot-age as much as it is an emotional coming-ot-age," says the director. "The girls find 
themselves in circumstances where some really heavy shit has gone down, and they just react." 

McKay, who cut his teeth on videos for R.E.M. and Ziggy Marley, sees the parallels to last year's fesri- 
val hit Kids-up to a point: "I think the girls in that film are much more passive and supplementary to the 
male characters. We set out to make a film in whidi the women are the focus." The film's due in August. 
Larry Clark, eat your heart out. Josh Tyrangiel 

Ten, Years Laten 
Mars BlacRmon 

Please baby, please baby, please baby, baby, t>aby 
please?" Who could ever forget the slick-talking, bicy- 
cle-cap-wearing bike messenger named Mars 
Blackmon from Spike Lee's feature debut, She's Gotta 
Have It7 Blackmon stole the show as he struggled to 
get his confused love interest, Nola Darling, to notice 
him. Mars had a tremendous impact on the hip hop 
scene with his take-me-as-l-am attitude. Soon after, 
you could find Mars all over television in Nike's 
groundbreaking commercials with Michael 
Jordan, his huge nameplate medallion a-swinging, 
exclaiming, "It's gotta t>e the shoes!" 
After a few years passed, it seemed that Mars had 
retired from his street theatrics. But with the return of Jordan 
in 1995, Mars too made a comeback: Appearing in a Nike ad, he 
lamented Michael pouring a "double nickel" on his t)eloved Knteks. 
In 1986, Mars Blackmon was one of the first to represent hip hop 
culture to the mainstream. Here's hoping he'll t>e around 30 years 
from now. The Blackspot 
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READY FOR INTERACTION 
The Beasties 
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First there was online gaming. Then cybersex. Now interactive 
music has finally come into its own: Enhanced CDs (E-CDs) — the 
latest development in compact disc technology — combine the 
multimedia capabilities of a CD-ROM with the authentic digital 
sound quality of a standard audio CD. Available in both record and 
software stores, E-CDs play not only in your audio CD player but 
also in your Mac or PC, providing you with such premium goodies 
as full-length music videos, interview footage, interactive lyric 
sheets, games, and sometimes even a connection to the artist's 
Web site. 

With roughly 150 titles out or in the works, urban-music artists 
are starting to get into the act. New E-CD releases to look out for 
include the Beastie Boys' Don 't Mosh in the Ramen Shop (featur- 
ing a Quick Time virtual reality tour of the Boys' infamous G-Son 
studios), Vernon Reid's Mistaken Identity (including a record 
industry "maze," complete with A&R people), and George Clinton's 
If Anybody Gets Funked Up (It's Gonna Be You) (boasting an ani- 
mated "interplanetary" screen saver), plus titles from the Wu-Tang 
Clan, Michael Jackson, Bob Marley, BoneThugs-N-Harmony, and 
L.L. Cool J. "The scope of this new technology opens up another 
medium and method of exposing the funk in a way that people can 
interact with as well as create their own," says Clinton. "Very 
cool!" GabrielLevy 
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"Warning, this Web page is not for the racially 
weak at heart. It is white power skinhead orient- 
ed. If this offends you DO NOT ENTER." So 
says the disclaimer to the Skin-Net Web site 
(http://www.ftcnet.com/-skinhds). In recent 
months, "Net Nazis" have become increasingly 
savvy to the technology available to them. Case 
in point: Don Black, founder of Stormftont 
(http://www.stormfrontorg). "The site provides 

an alternative 
news media," 
says Black. 
"The Internet 
holds the potential for groups such as mine to 
make information not generally accessible via 
'mainstream' sources readily available." 

A former head of the Knights of the KKK, 
Black learned to use computers in prison, and 
now runs an Internet mailing list, a bulletin 
board, and an FTP site in addition to his 
Web site. "I suspect that gradually 
we will find more and more of 
these distastefiii sites as more 
people become Internet-liter- 
ate," says David Hoffman of the 
Anti-Defamation League. "But in 
my judgment, the number of (hate | 
organizations is decreasing." Black 
begs to differ: "In coming years, the Net will end 
centralized control of electronic media, and I 
think the result will be a genuine revolution 
with a radically different type of government in 
the United States." Matt Haber 
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ad Mojo 



They're big, annoying, and the really gross ones even fly! The elusive cockroach 
has never managed to capture anyone's sympathy. However, Bad IMojo, a new 
CD-ROM game from Pulse Entertainment, is about to change all that. 

You are Roger Samms, an orphan who steals government 
grant money, but you're transformed into a cockroach before 
you can make your getaway. Your mission is to escape the perils 
of everyday roach life in a seedy hotel, including hungry spiders, 
rats — even hot chili! A fantastic combination of photo imagery, 
live-action video, and animation, the game is available in both 
Windows and Mac versions. Bad Mojo might even make you stop 
and think before you squash your next insect. 

Gregg Bishop 
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FLED 

On the lam In a federal prison break, dogged from 
all sides of the law. Piper (LAURENCE 
FISHBURNE) and Dodge (STEPHEN 
BALDWIN) gotta (led to Atlanta to 
unearth a stash of diverted funds and 
some incriminating evidence whicli 
could bring down the godfather of the 

Cubcin Mafia. \^ 
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HOUSE ARREST 

House Arrest is a story about a typ- 
ical middle class family living in a typ- 
ical, small midwest town — Or is it? 
Janet (JAMIE LEE CURTIS) and Ned 
(KEVIN POLLAK) Beindorf are both 
working parents providing a nice 
home for their 14 year old son Grover 
(KYLE HOWARD) and 10 year old 
daughter Stacy (AMY SAKASITZ). 
They seem to personify the image of 
the all-American family— happy, lov- 
ing, together. But the fairy tale comes 
to an end when Janet and Ned 
cinnounce on their anniversary that 
they are separating. They insist, how- 
ever, it's Just a trial to give them some 
time apart. Needless to say. Grover and Stacy are devastated by the 
news and he announces to his parents that they'll be kept under 
"house arrest" in the basement until they resolve their problems. 
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CHAIN REACTION 

Andrew Davis, the acclaimed director of "The Fugitive." teams up with Keanu 
Reeves and Morgan Freeman for the ultimate in non-stop thrills and high-tech 
espionage in CHAIN REACTION. CHAIN REACTION is produced by Arne 
Schmidt, and executive produced by Richard D. Zanuck cind Erwin Stoff. 




THE FAN 

The Fein is an edgy thriller about obsessed fan Gil Renard 
(Robert DeNiro) who stcilks his favorite celebrity. Bobby Ray- 
burn (Wesley Snipes). When Raybum falls into a career slump. 
Gil's obsession takes a deadly turn and he secretly vows to stop 
at nothing, in- 
cluding murder, 
to restore his 
idol's reputa- 
tion. 

THE FAN. 
directed by 
Tony Scott and 
based on the 
book by Peter 
Abrahams, will 
be released by 
TriStar Pictures. 
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THE CROW: CITY OF ANGELS 

Set against the Macabre backdrop of the traditional Day of 
the Dead celebraUons. THE CROW: CITY OF ANGELS is the 
newest legend in the gothic. urban anthology. Based upon the 
popular James O'Barr comic books and the 1994 smash hit 
film THE CROW. THE CROW: CITY OF ANGELS creates an 
all new incarnation of the dark hero: a victim of urban vio- 
lence returned to the living world to exact personal Justice. 
Vincent Perez ONDOCHINE. QUEEN MARGOD adds a new chap- 
ter to the saga as Ashe, a young man who emerges from 
ttic night of his own horrific murder endowed with 
the mysterious powers of the Crow. A.she 
returns to seek out and destroy 
tlie most savage criminals 
in a surrealistic city of 
preponderant evil. As 



he sets out to accom- I 
plish his fated mis- ; 
sion. he becomes 
drawn to Sarah. Mia 
Kirshner lEXOnCA 
MURDER IN mE hlHSn por 
trays Sarah, Ihc young 
woman who first en 
countered Tlic Crow 
as a child In 
Detroit. U-gcndan' 
recording artist Iggy 
Pop also stars as 
Curve, one of the 
cold-blooded killers 
responsible for Ashe's 
brutal murder. 




The Cfow: City qf Angels 



Dimension Films 



Sponsored by the Stopwatch Entertainment Network. SEN providet in-store enleruunmeni 
program} to ail Circuit City, Montgomery Ward's Electric Avenue. NobodyBeati the U'Vz. 

Service Merchandise Tandy's Incredible Universe stores. 

http://www.stopwatci.com (800) 332-0600 
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THE HOUSE THAT HITS BUILT 
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Tivin Campbell, now 19, hat long had a voice to be 

reckoned with Like Michael Jackson, Campbell has been 
breaking hearts with his extraordinary instrument since the cusp 
of his puberty. 

A protege of both Quincy Jones and the Artist Formerly Known 
As Prince. Campbell was working with legends at an age when 
most young singers are still traversing the talent-show circuit. 
Campbell's optimistic, Jacksonesque "Tomorrow (A Better You, 
a Better Me)," from Jones's 1989 Back on the Block, went to the top 
of Billboard's R&B singles chart. And right before the release of his 
debut, 1991 's T.E.V.I.N., there was the palpitating funk of "Round 
and Round" from the soundtrack to 1990'S Graffiti Bridge (In which 
Tevin made a cameo). The Texas-bom prodigy displayed a mature 
confidence and flexibility even as his voice was changing from mid 
and high alto to his current slick, rich tenor. 

On T.E. V.I.N. , there were cuts that thumped ("Round and Round"), 
ached (Narada Michael Walden's "Tell Me What You Want Me to 
Do"), and skipped along (Jones's "One Song"). 1993's Impressive 
I'm Ready was all Blow Pops and Kool-Aid — uncommonly sweet 
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and really good. In the Kenneth "Babyface" Edmonds-produced "Can We 
Talk" and Walden's "What Do I Say," Campbell's delivery paralleled the 
vocalromanticismof the Jackson 5's 1970 "I'll Be There." That's the won- 
drous thing about him — unflagging interpretive plasticity. He can negotiate 
funk, ballads, anthems, whatever he gets. 

On Campbell's new, third album, Back to the World, he maintains that 
versatility, and also seems a lot more comfortable singing in his gutsier, 
sly-sounding lower register. Remember his 1993 Prince-produced "Shhh"? 
That's what Campbell goes for on a lot of Back to the World. This album is 
a robust statement about Tevin's vocal transformation, a shrewd depar- 
ture from his first two. In Back, you feel a progression, and you feel him vig- 
orously shaking off the boyishness of his previous efforts. 

This time, Campbell serves as one of the album's producers, so he's 
had a hand in picking the music makers. The album's production rarely 
breaks R&B's new, predictable codes (all the bass lines lock in on a simple 

On "Worry/' Puffy Combs anchors 
Campbeirs voicein a basslinethat 
sounds like King Kong's heart 
murmur— amped. 

groove, most of the tunes are mid-tempo, there are no polyrhythms), but 
still — and maybe t>ecause of that — the album is fail-safe, and even fun. 

Campbell's esteemed producers of yore take a backseat to new cut 
creators like Jamey Jaz, the Boom Brothers (from Babyface's camp), Keith 
Crouch (Andrae Crouch's nephew and the producer of some Brandy hits), 
and Puffy Combs, who produces three sultry cuts ("You Don't Have to 
Worry," "I'll Be There," "We Can Work It Out") — with no samples. On 
"Worry," Combs anchors Campbell's voice in a bass line that sounds like 
King Kong's heart murmur — amped. Then Campbell harnesses D'Angelo's 
blues-based southern syntax and sings like he's cupping his nuts through 
a pair of silk drawers. This archetypal Puffy cut is like a candlelit dinner for 
two in the backseat of a jeep. On the Crouch-produced "I Got It Bad," 
Tevin pays homage to Jodeci's cocksure southern comfort. The obese 
bass struts, the synthesizers are whimsical and spare, and Tevin's voice 
is haughty and sullen. 

On the other hand, "Could It Be," produced by Jaz, has a surging gospel 
feeling. Wraithlike synths are juxtaposed with a torrential choral arrange- 
ment, and the result is some good-time religion. For "Could You Leam to 
Love," the Boom Brothers construct a supple bass line, Campbell sum- 
mons his signature vulnerability, and then his limber voice shimmies in the 
stratosphere. The Prince-tinged, transcendent sensuality of Crouch's 
"Beautiful Thing" is reminiscent of the Royal One's 1982 "For You." 

Regrettably, the album's bookends — "Back to the World" (the first sin- 
gle) and "Break of Dawn"— falter because of their trite hooks. Both tunes are 
decent mid-tempos, but in "Back," Campbell tells his ex to "come back to 
the worid" over and over again: It makes girlfriend sound like an extrater- 
restrial. And while Campbell makes ttie wise choice not to rap on this album, 
his insistent use of the phrase "break of dawn" seems like a feeble shout- 
out to the Hip Hop Nation. 

Back to the World isn't the yummy teen fluff /'m Ready was. Nor is It the 
delightful baby candy of his debut. This album is about growing up, its 
underiying vocal theme a bold quest for maturity. Even as Campbell search- 
es for his own sound, all the while displaying his adaptability, he maintains 
a sense of originality and continuity. As ever, Tevin Campbell uses his 
exquisite voice to interpret, not imitate. Maylje that's wrhat his mentors saw 
in him in the first place. 
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1 . You can't hide from the LIGHT baby. 
With mad beats and fiy people, the 
COORS LIGHTSHOW is the place to 
be! Skiing the slopes at Sun Valley, 
comedy night in New York, showcasing 
new acts in Oakland, the COORS 
LIGHTSHOW is more than a party. It's 
all that, inside and out. You never know 
when we are gonna spot ya repre- 
sentin at a COORS LIGHTSHOW. 

2. Coors Light anyone? That's right, 
we in the house! All of Oakland was tak- 
ing It light at the COORS LIGHTSHOW 
Two floors of dancing, a fashion 
show, talent show and gift give-aways 
kept Oakland light on its feet. 

COORS LIGHT GOES DOWN SILKY 
SMOOTH!" Hey, is that Tongei? 

3. Can a brother express himself? At 
a comedy club in New York, COORS 
LIGHT caught my man Jay feelm' funky 
and free. 4. Coors Light Black SkiFesi 
'96 was chilly and we don't mean con 
carne. Idaho laid out the snowdrift 
carpet, and that's all we needed to hear. 

THERE'S ONLY ONE WAY TO 
ENJOY A COORS LIGHT, AND 
THAT'S ICE COLD. i. Coors Light 
knows that nothin' melts the ice better 
than a little body heat, and with snow 
honeys like Janel. Traci and Jenell, 
need we say more? "IT'S THE KIND 
OF DRINK THAT MAKES YOU 
WANNA KICK OFF YA BOOTS. 

TAKE IT LIGHT means SHARE 
THE LOVE. The COORS LIGHTSHOW 
brought hundreds of people together 
from all around the way, including Janel 
and her new admirers. "NICE AND 
EASY, NICE AND COLD.THIS ISTHE 
WAY YOU END THE DAY. " . And last 
but definitely not least, you know YOUR 
MOTHER DIDN T RAISE YOU TO BE 
A DRUNK. Just a PSA reminder to 
TAKE IT LIGHT. 
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Sprite 

^lam it pr 

Every month you'll be able to preview songs by 
new artists by calling the following number. 
Then you decide if it Jams or Slams. The following 
month we'll post the results and offer new songs. 

212.378.VIBE 

(8 4 2 3) 

227 L.o.x. 

"SistaCali" 
MVP Records 

22S ' Bril-veiil Nobodv 
"In My Hood" 
MVP Records 

22Q lindcrt^rouiul lUiilroad 
"Celestial Blues" 
MVP Records 

9Qn Kinship 
"I Feel It" 
MVP Records 

2^1 Kjiiision 

"O.G.'s Trippin" 
Lench Mob Records 

May Poll Results: llonicc IJniwu s sinjilc 

■■f)ni' for ihi- VIdncy" should be makinK mom^y. H 
SK% ol' y'all lammi'cl ii...Sa(lai \'s new siii^'li 
"Movf Oil" will soon be moving on up lo lb(' lop 
()')'%, ol' ralliTs volfd lo lam it. ..Horn in 
Vuijusi's sinjilc "April" was dcllnitcly piimpin' 
in till- May issue. H4"<, of \oii-rs .lammed 
il...l)on'l sleep on I he l ost |{o\/. whose 
ni'wesl sinjjle "Kenee" was far from lost, b 
blew up wiih ')(>"'<, rifc-allers volinfj lo Jain ii. 

obey your thirst.,. 

BS^B You >v-i< De charged tor a -^qula- teit^phone r..ill into the (212) NYC area code. 

; QUESTIONS? Call Touch Tunes at l.eOO.MTTUNE. Lines nct've until August 2"*. 




BOOM SHOTS 



Joseph Am ol 



li^ Jo.scph Hill arnvcs .u the lIuB we'll past miUiiiyht with Burning 
Spear in tow. As an unknown opening band flails away, two ot'rcg- 
gac s last living legends pass through the crowd of dreads and coeds 
and make their way downstairs to the dressing room. The night betorc. 
Hill's vocal trio, CULTURE, opened their latest worid tour here at 
S.O.B.'s in New York with two sweaty, smoky, sold-out sets. Many of 
the same fans have returned tonight for the ecstatic celebration that is 
a Culture concert. Even Rodney, the world-renowned rootsman chanter 
professionally known as Burning .Spear, has come to pay tribute lo Hill, 
,1 lellow keeper ot the flame. 

Hill's dressed to perform in the colors of the Rasta rainbow: black, 
red, grccii.and gold. Gray-bearded Spear is chilling in a Mickey Mouse 
T-shirt, green sweatpants, and worn work boots. Each has his own distinct vocal 
style-Spear is more introspective, repeating hypnotic chants, while Hill ex- 
plodes, spurting manic word 
streams over tight harmonics- 
but they share a common musi- 
cal lineage. Each got his start in 
the early 1970s at Sir Coxsone's 
Studio One, and from there 
bla2cd trails with crucial albums 
like Spear's Marcus Carvey and 
Culture's Two Sevens Clash. 

While both artists are re- 
vered in reggae circles, neither 
has tapped into the marketing 
n.ichineryofthe Babylonian cul- 
1 1 c- industry, and both enjoy the 
.irtistic freedom and longevity 
that has eluded many reggae 
lusicians. And it's not an easy 
!uad. Though each has sung 
about African repatriation for 
close to 30 years. Spear and Cul- 
ture live the life of journeyman 
musicians, touring tirelessly with precious little time for meditation. Tonight 
they have linked up in the heart of the concrete jungle, and replenished what- 
ever miraculous store of energy these fiftysomething singers thrive on. 

But time's short: Culture have a transcendent new album, OncSlotic (Ras 
Records) to promote. The 12-song CD stands as one of the decade's finest 
roots reggae albums. With jUtt IllinUteS tO QO Mw% SHOW 

time, 

hoping to sft and reason and burn tlie 
lattof tlieir lierb without disruption. > n.n.u,c^. hd 

declares .IS he and .Spear disappear with a fewbredren(including Albert Walker 
and Ire'lano Malomo, die other Iwo-thirds of Culture) and close the door be- 
hind them. 

At the appointed hour-give or take-Joseph Hill ties a Bob Madey ban- 
ner around h is head and trods upstairs to face the adoring throng as Spear melts 
into the crowd. Culture never disappoint; Each show is both familiar and 
unique, seasoned with Hill's jokes and spontaneous discourses. "Singing is a 
big enjoyment to me," says Hill, whose rollicking energy is contagious. He has 
as much fun onstage as any singer alive. 

"Ever)' niglit i go to bed, I get a new lyrics," Hill tells a journalist after the 
show. "And when I wake up, 1 get another one. I walk out the house and get 
another one. 1 peel an onion round the stove, I get another one. I pick up the 
pan, I get another one." Like most geniuses, he is remarkably humble. 

"Photographer, unno ready?" An overjoyed dreadlocks man squats beside 
Hill, saying, "Sorry. I jussa take a one shot widi the legend. Never stop. Culture 
mon. Respect." Hill obliges with a tired smile: "Yeah, mon." VCho is he to object? 
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AlAa irucKcacii Savings* 

Save 25% on fax calls and more. 



WNHEEP'OETUOPEN' 

LOOSE CANNON 

The three brothers in Skindeep have singing skills, a great deal of 
respect for women, and material that's far more compelling than that 
of their peers. On the trio's debut, songs like "No More Games" (fea- 
turingjunior M.A.F.I.A.'s Little Kim), "Get U Open," "Everybody 
"World of Pain," and a retool ing of Wham !'s 1984 "Careless Whisper" are refined, 
and worthy alone of the CD's price. There's a dearth of real songwriting in music 
today, and so-called producers mostly sample, stack, and loop the same beats, 
sounds, and lyrics. It's a miracle any group sets itself apart. So more power to 
Skindeep-Freekie, Smoove, and Rick the Gangsta of Love-for at least trying to be 
different. The effort pays off. DarrellM. McNeill 




EVERYTHING BUTTHE GIRL 
/ \ miKINGWDUNDED' 

« • ATUNDC 

*rn With their eighth studio effort, Walking Wounded, Everything but the 
Girl (Tracey Thorn and Ben Watt) continue to explore new tenitory — a pop jour- 
ney that began with their poignant 1994 smash, "Missing." They've moved away 
from their usual folk-inspired jazz and deeper into house, jungle, and trip hop. 




and singer Thorn's voice is clear as ever, floating over moody melodies. 

While "Mintjrbair and "The Heart Remains a Child" are tender songs for the 
lovelorn, reminiscent of EBTG's earlier acoustic works, "Flipside" and the title 
song are remix-ready. "Single" is haunting — the best synthesis of the duo's 
old and new sounds. With Walking Wounded, Everything but the Girl move 
beyond the tried-and-true — and it was worth the risk. Andrea Duncan 
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AI&T TmeReach Sm ings 

Sase 25% on \m cellular 
long distance calls and mon:. 





AKST TrueReach ings 

Save 25% on long distance 
HKXlem calls and more. 



h?r7aRD loHBU^TATPotApiFo jTc? 

Twenty-five years ago, Mamie Tattersall, a Harvard Business School student, 
did a project on CBS Records (wtiich later became Sony). Her study recommended 
ttiat the mostly mainstream latiel explore the urtian music market; with TattersaJI's 
findings in mind, CBS hired LeBaron Taylor as vice president, special markets. 

"We built the first black music division at a major white label," says Taylor. 
"Now urban music [a $3 billion dollar business] is modeled after our prototype." 

This year, following in Tattersall's footsteps, six black students formed the 
Harvard Consultation Project. They volunteered their consulting expertise to 
three latiels (Motown, Qwest, and Atlantic) and met with the senior executives 
of five ott>ers (Underworld, LaFace, Sony, Def Jam, ar>d Solar). In a report released 
last May, the Project identified growth opportunities and outlines to take advan- 
tageof them. Here are some of their conclusions. Compiled by OJ Lima 



INDUSTRY 

Important Issues: 

There's no organizationai body to 

represent the interests of urban music. 

Competition is becoming unhealthy 

(e.g.. Bad Boy vs. Death Row). 

Solutions: 

■ Form a trade association that individu- 
als or companies may join "to create 
new markets abroad and promote their 
legislative and economic interests." 

• Make competition dually advanta- 
geous (e.g., Coke vs. Pepsi). 

ORGANIZATION 
Important Issues: 

Urban music labels often have too many 
undertrained staffers. Delegation prob- 
lems exist when the CEO's vision is not 
understood by others in the company. 
Solutions: 

• Train staff so they aren't dependent on 



third-party professionals, like lawyers 
and accountants. 

• Create a "company vision," and 'a 
structure that allows creativity to take 
place without interference." 

PERSONNEL 
Important Issues: 
There are no stmctured training pro- 
grams for staff, artists, or management. 
Solutions: 

• Design a format where experienced 
professionals can help young CEOs 
avoid making the mistakes they've 
made in the past. 

• Train artists how to choose a qualified 
manager, as well as how to deal with 
publicity and the potential pitfalls of 



Source: The Harvard Report on Urban 
Music (800-846-7166) 



LUKE'UNCLELUKE' 

LUTHER CAMPBEUMUSIC 

No doubt about It, Luke— the 
incorrigible Luther Campbell — 
has become Increasingly avun- 
cular as the years have goite by. 
He's the rich bachelor uncle 
who'll coolly slip you a hundred 
when he visits your parents' 
house for dinner. But watch 
out— you might also catch him 
slyly pressing up on your girl- 
friend at the family picnic. 

By now Camplieli's music is 
also as familiar as your uncle, 
< so Unde Luke offers the usual 
; fun, but few surprises. The No- 
■ torlous B.l.G. delivers an up- 
roarious X-rated rap on "Bust a Nut"; Ice Cube drops by for "Asshole 
Naked." But mostly, Luke serves up the hyperkinetic beats, stac- 
cato rhymes, and me-so-homy chants we've come to know and 
sometimes love. Face It — at Luke's house, the Playboy man- 
^^\. U r/^ sion of the "Black Hefner," It aint ever nothin' but a par- 
'%> ty. Freak to your heart's content. But if you're eamest- 
^ ^ ly waiting to exhale, dont hold your breath at this joint, 

n V>'^ Anthony DeCurtIm 





ATSiT TrueReach SiiNings" 

Save 25% on every type of call on your AT&T phone bill to anyone, 
anywhere in the U.S., any way your family communicates long distance, 
when you iusl spend S25.00 a month." That includes operator assisted, AT&T 
Calling Card, and direct dialed long distance calls. Sign up today. Call. 

ISOO-TRUE-ATT 

'Rrfcrs lo lonx distance calls hilled lo MSH home or rallinK r^rd arrounlv DiM'nunb oft W&.l Imw ralcv 
Si500 spending minimum applio pcf nr)idciUial line ('criam cxchi^tom apply. Sublcci lo hdlinn ivaiUbilily 
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"The apple tree," croons a shaky, sorrowful female voice, "stood 
and watched our first kid." Then a simple, boom-bap drum track 
introduces Harlem heavyweight rapper INFINITE'S double-edged 
lyrics. His single "Appletrec" bums like syphilis at Frcaknik. Tormented 
about his foul past possibly returning to haunt him, he wonders, "Will 
I make it to see 23? / The reality is apples don't tall that far from the tree." 

Shandi & Chico (for M.O.C. Productions) provide a bangin' groove 
that'll have even the most attention-span-challcnged listener antici- 
pating Infinite's candid story and rhyme style. Though he's currently 
unsigned, Imani Entertainment (718-622-2132) will be shopping 
Infinite's complete album, No Sunshine, to record companies this 

month. How ya like them apples? 

Wadesboro, N.C. MC PEACE promises hope tor rebuilding a pillaged, raped, 
and abandoned Hip Hop Na- 
tion. But while Peace may be on 
the positive tip, he's no sugar- 
coated flower child (think; 
Speech). Peace has the skills to 
kill other MCs' most murder- 
ous flows. 

On his self-distributed sin- 
gle "Carolina Honey," a surgi- 
cally steady bass line and a snare 
drum that snaps like a turtle 
accent an impassioned oath to 
his girlfriend. Whether or not 
he becomes successful. Peace 
will always stay true. "No mat- 
ter it I go on my world tour," he 
rhymes, "You'll be right by my 
side / I'll be your man / You 
could be my tour guide." Call 
Marlon at 718-522-5245 to get 
the lowdown on "Carolina 
Honey," which, along with a yet-to-be-titled album, is scheduled to drop from 
F.Y.K.W, (From You Know Who) Productions on Paradox Records this sum- 
mer. You should already be having a Peacc-fial experience. 

The Philadelphia foot soldier of intellect, ITAL THA RUFFIAN, continues 
on the plane of positive thinking with "D.I.N.R. (Death Is Not Racist)," the cere- 
bellum-splitting first single from his debut, 77ic£«f»;y(KIXX Records, 404-286- 
2574). Producer Damon Dollars (who worked on Public Enemy's 1992 Greatest 
Misses) fiises Ital'sjamaican-rooted, rough rap lyncism with mocking, slapstick 
trumpet blares. The hook asks rhetorically, "^OuldyOU botiM Mflll 

tamlcit?? ' bullet?/ Wouldyou bethe Man if you 
/ Would you be the Man if you pull it?" Tha 

Ruffian said it. You read it. The choice is yours. 

Following in the path of mike-smoking Newjerscy colossi such as Queen 
Latifah, Naughty by Nature, Redman, and Lords of the Underground, SHAZZ- 
BOT (SUPER HUMAN AZZ ROBOT) cuts through the haze to represent 
his residence. After five years of freestyling on self-made basement tapes cir- 
culated throughout Newark, and leavingcrowds open at mike sessions injersey 
and New York, Shazzbot proves that he can hang with the fellas who have 
major-label recording contracts and internationally distributed albums. 'You 
can't battle a CPU / Crack my head and see my IQ ," Shazz ejects from his 
lyrical thought box. "Like R2D2, du-du-du, I'm in flight / Give me tonight like 
Shannon. .." Shazzbot, the adrenaline booster, also deejays, produces, iinil 
pop-locks. Will someone please call this guy-2oi-643-i9c)i-and put him in a 
studio? Talent is a terrible thing to waste. 
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KEITH SWEAT 
'KEITH SWEAT' 



ELEKTRA 

Keith Sweat, these days billed as the 
'Funky, Dope Lover," approaches his 
eighth year as an R&B high roller with his 
strongest, most consistent set since 1988's 
Make It Last Forever. Over the years. Sweat 
has turned out hit singles like 1994's "How 
Do You Like It?," 1991's "(There You Go) 
Tellin' Me No," and 1990's "Merry Go 
Round," and he's discovered and produced 
platinum-selling acts such as Silk. Never, 
though, has Sweat managed to re-create the 
impact of his classic debut single, 1988's "I 
Want Her." 

But even as R. Kelly snags a bit of 
Sweat's bassy, urgent formula and takes it 
straight to the bank. Sweat continues to 
give us his best shot. As on all his albums, 
most of the songs on his new Keith Sweat 
are about intimacy and love. From the sen- 
sual "Funky Dope Lovin' " (featuring 
Aaron Hall and Gerald Levert) to the 




alluring "Come With Me" (with Ronald 
Isley on co-lead vocals) to the serene 
"Show Me the Way," Sweat's got all kinds 
of love covered. 

In "Twisted," he characteristically begs 
his lady to do him right, while Kut Klose 
sing the hook. It's a fluid song with 
enough bass for the jeep set and enough 
smoothness for the lovers. The oft-criti- 
cized nasal quality that has become 
Sweat's vocal signature is subdued on the 
smoldering "Yumi" in favor of his breathy 
lower register. Sexy. 

But by no means has he gone all the 
way smooth. The Harlem- 
^ Q ^ bred crooner can still 
^ ' ^ S work the street, incor- 
e* porating G-funky 
* pacing on "Freak 
^ With Me." And who 
better than Sweat to 
revive Slave's 1979 
"Just a Touch of Love"? 
With a set like this, Keith's got no reason 
to "sweat" his competition— the album is 
certainly worthy of being named after his 
own soulful self rudimeyer 
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SIGN: Scorpio 

ROOTS: Silver Spring, Md. 

CURRENT PLAYUST: 

TLC — CrazySexyCool 

BONE THUGS-N-HARMONY— "Tha 

Crossroads" 
D'ANGELO— "Brown Sugar" 
MARY J. BUQE— My L/fe 



VARIOUS ARTISTS— IVa/t/ng to 
Exhale soundtrack 

THE FUGEES— T/ie Score 

SMOKEY ROBINSON &THE MIRA- 
CLES — "Tears of a Clown" 

THE LOST BOYZ— "Renee" 

VAN ESSA WILLIAMS— TTie 
Sweetest Days 

BETTE MIDLER-"Wind Beneath 
My Wings" 

FAVORITE SLOW JAM: 

R. Kelly, "Down Low (Nobody Has to 
Know)" 

SONG THAT ROCKED HER HIGH 
SCHOOL DANCES: 

Duice, "Dazzey Duks" 

FIRST LIVE SHOW SHE ATTENDED: 

New Edition, Al B. Sure!, and Bobby 
Brown at Landover, Md.'s Capital 
Centre, 1988 

SONG SHE'D FLIP TO IF SHE HAD 
HER OWN CHOICE DURING THE 
FLOOR ROUTINE: 

L.L.CoolJ,"Doinlt" 



(II 



IN NO PARTICULAR ORDER) 

BAHAMADIA— 'True Honey Buns 
(Dat Freak Shi)." Hoochies, take 
heed. 

WU-TANG CLAN— "America." 
Apocalyptic AIDS message. 
MONEY MARK— Mark's Keytmartl 
Repair. That funky clavinetl 
SARAH VAUGHAN— "Send in the 
Clowns." The only version. 
VARIOUS ARTISTS— TJie New 
Groove: The Blue Note Remix 
Project, Vol. J. Too, too lovely. 
BUSTA RHYMES— "Flipmode Squad 
Meets Def Squad." Energy-filled 
rtiythms. 

TOTAL— "Kissln" You." Not bad, girls. 

THE S.O.S. BAND— 77» Best of tfie 

S.O.S. Banc/. The real R4B. 

THE CURE— Show. Darkly romantic 

melodies. 

CHAKA KHAN— "My Funny 
Valentine." Aretha's only rival. 





AND HIS PARTNERS 



THE ALBUM 
JULY 16TH. 

FRatiirino: llie 
Nino.li'.s 
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the debut 1 
album I 
featuring 1 
the 

first single 
"It's You That 

"It's You Thai's On My Mind"! 
Produced by Chris Stokes for 
Hook Music Production and! 
Sean "Mystro" Mather for f 
Rickidy Raw Production, 
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tr The soundtrack to Robert Altman's new KANSAS CITY 
(Verve) boasts a mega-dope consortium of young and not- 
so-young jazz stars. Geri Allen, David Murray, Joshua Redman, 
James Carter, Cyrus Chestnut, Don Byron— the list goes on to 
the break of dawn. Set in the big band era of the l930s-which 
gave rise to, among others, the legendary Count Basie Orchestra, 
and also sprouted a musical genius by the name of Charlie 
Parker-the film purportedly tells a melodramatic tale of sex, 
race, music, and murder. 

But what's great about the album is the rawness of the per- 
formances. It's as if this band of young greats learned the arrange- 
ments on the fly and had one take to get it all on tape. Byron, Allen, 
Carter, and the ridiculously underrecorded cometist Olu Dara all turn 
in juicy, elegant, adventurous 
solos. The overall effect is to 
leave you begging for more 
projects wherein these players 
(who, as Altman notes in the 
liners, are from different, al- 
most opposing schools of jazz) 
could bury their hatchets and 
swing out with their axes. Life 
is too short for industry-orga- 
nized divisiveness-jazz can- 
not move creatively if its best 
young players are maintaining 
a distance from one another. 

If you're like me where U.K. saxopho- 
nist STEVE WILLIAMSON'S i994yo«r- 
ney to Truth (V erve) is concerned-mean- 
ing clueless for almost two years-you need 
to get to the splatter-makin' cuts he's got 
featuring Black Thought and B.R.O. THE 
R. ? of the Roots. Since the Roots hardly 
get any promotion from their own label, 
ain't surprising their appearance on Williamson's album went right 
under everybody's noses. Check especially for the live jam "PfFat Time"— 
now that's interactivity. 

The young jazz pianist I give the most props to is RODNEY 
KENDRICK, a gentleman best known for his work with Abbey Lin- 
coln. His third solo album. Last Chance for Common Sense (Verve), is 
another epic collection of material featuring Kendrick's highly cine- 
matic writing. Somebody needs to pluck this brother for soundtrack 
scoring, like, yesterday. His melodic sense (made for California dream- 
ing) cries out for visuals at 24 frames per second. Great supporting roles 
are played here by trumpeter Graham Haynes and saxophonist 
Dewey Redman. 

AHMAD JAMAL should need no introduction, but in case he does, 

remember thatthkptenittbtiM man Miles Daviicrad- 

Tiaking him rethink space, time^ rhythm, 

, ne Essence Part I (Verve) continues Jamal's legacy 
of dropping spontaneous genius every time he gets busy at the piano. 
His approach is freewheeling and polyrhythmic, but always logical, 
elegant, and inspirational. I'm particularly digging a cut called "Bahia" 
because it takes me back to my own sweet Camaval stay in that luscious 
Brazilian port. You never know where Jamal's going until he gets there, 
but he keeps you caught up in the rapture of anticipation all the way. 
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SADATX'WILD COWBOYS' 

LOUD 

"This solo thing / I'm doing here / Is real to me," says Sadat 
X in "Move On" with his whiny, agitated, no-nonsense flow. 
"The most serious thing in my life." Diamond D's majestic 
backdrop of earthquake-y horns intensifies the verbalistics 
of this singular rhymer. As Brand Nubian alum Sadat details 
his daily struggles, the song's chorus — which borrows from 
his former group's adage — floats in: "Move on, black man, 
move on." 

As one-third of hip hop's fierce black nationalist triad, 
Sadat (the former Derrick X) brought flavor and legendary 
\ 0 ♦j lyrics to BN's classic 1991 One for All. When Sadat's 
* mentor. Grand Puba.leftthegroup in 1991, Sadat 
J. ? and Lord Jammar created I993's militant, excel- 
♦»jio^* lent In God We Tnjst and I994's clumsy effort at 
mixing the musical textures of the East and West 
Coasts, Everything Is Everything. 

The title of Sadat's long-awaited lone excursion refers to his new posse. While it 's more fashionable than 
ever to be down with a clique, on Wild Covi/boys, Sadat tends to give his boys too much mike time. The record's 
best moments feature lots of the sole Sadat and hint at the album's conceptual possibilities. "Hang 'Em High," 

for example, is as entertaining as the old western it's 
Gl N A ^ ^4 PSON 'NOBODY "^"^^ Sadat ndes a raw groove and boasts, "I'm 
|«f«rQ ly QPVYCD''^^''^'^'^ times as bad / As John Wayne could ever be." 

UUCOII DC I ICR Lyrically, he's still sharp but becomes pro- 

saic when speaking of women: "The Lump 
Lump" (which has an oddly placed Groove 
Theory sample) and "Do It Again" are both 
bland, careless tales about girls. 

And really, carelessness is Wild Cow- 
boys' undoing. The majority of the songs 
have sloppy choruses that have little to do 
with their titles, and the production — from 
beatmakers including Buckwild, Da Beat- 
minerz, and Showbiz — seesaws. For every 
clever reference to Good Times, Al Green, 
Oliver Twist, and Sadat X's own greatness, 
the MC shoots off as many blanks. Wild or 
not, sometimes great lyricists don't make 
great records. Bliot Wilson 




While GIna Thompson looks like 
yet another young vocalist trying 
to cash In on the hip hop/soul girl 
phenomenon, this New Jersey 
native is no copycat. Sista's got 
mad vocal sidlls, and on her debut 
album, Nobody Does It Better, 
Thompson mixes churchy vocals 
with a sizzling sensuality (like the 
liest R&B singers). TIte upbeat title 
tune and the first single, "The 
Things Tiiat You Do," provide more 
than enough room for Thompson 
to radiate, but she's at her lumi- 
nescent best with liaiiads like "Into 
You," "Strung Out," and "Without 
You." Maybe a few people can do 
it better, but OIna Thompson's got 
a new, cool flavor: charm. 

Charlie R. Braxton 



WRECKX-N-EFFECT RAP'S NEW 
GENERATION'*^ 

In an effort to distance themselves from the rump-shakin' 
grooves they're famous for, Wreckx-N-EfFect flip the script on 
their third album, Rap's New Generation, with an inane attempt 
at hardcore/keepin'-it-real/representin'-somethin'-to-the- 
fuUest hip hop. Harlem natives A-Plus and Miggidy Mark, who 
pay tribute to the old school by naming all of their cuts after 
classic jams, use just about every played-out formula in the 
book— from tiresome telephone 
skits to wannabe reggae-sound- 
ing guest rappers. On the West 
Coast-flavored "Top Billin'," 
A-Plus exclaims, "Times change 
/ You seem to forget / But 
please feel free to buy my last 
album / If you wanna hear the 
same shit." Hey, at least that last 
album was interesting. 

Shani Saxon 
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July 22 
July 23 
July 24 
July 25 
July 27 
July 28 
July 30 
July 31 
Augl 
Aug 2 
Aug 4 



Sacramento, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Los Angeles, CA - 
PhoenU, AZ 
Dallas, TX 
Houston, TX 
Atlanta, GA 
Raleigh, NC 
Washington, DC 
Camden. NJ 
Hartford, CT , 



Cal Ex 
Universal Amphitheater 
Universal Amphitheater 
Desert Sky 

Starplex i 
Velvet Park 1 
Lakewood I 
Walnut Creek ft 
Nissan Pavllllon ^ 
Sony Amphitheater 
The Meadows 



Aug 5 
Aug a 
Aug? 
Aug 9 
Aug 10 
Aug 11 
Aug 12 
Aug 13 
Aug 15 
Aug 16 
Aug 17 
Aug 18 



New Jersey 
Syracuse, NY 
BuffakJ, NY 
Toronto, ONT 
Detroit, M 
Cleveland, OH 
ColumtHis, OH 
Chteago. IL 
Indianapolis, IN 
Nashville, TN 



Garden State Arts Ctr 

Cayuga Cty Fairground 

Darlen Lakes 

Kings wood 

Pine Knob 

Blossom 

Polaris 

The World 

Deer Creek 

Starwood Amphtteather 



Aug 19 
Aug 21 

•Aug 22 
Aug 24 
Aug 25 
Aug 27 

i||g28 

Mig 31 

Sepl 
Set 2 



I Cincinnati, OH 



IMIiwaukee 
St. Paul, iVIN 
St. Louis, iVIO 
Kansas City. MO 
Denver. CO 
Salt Uke City, UT 
Fresno, CA 
Concord, CA 
Mountalnview, CA 
Irvine. CA 



Riverbend 

Marcus Amphiteather 
St. Paul Arena 
Rlverport 
Sandstone 

Red Rocks Amphiteather 
Wolf Mountain 
CSU Amphiteather 
Concord Pavillion 
Shoreline Amphiteather 
Irvine Meadows 




1. Whatever happened to that Rakim comeback, anyway? 



STI 



to 
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2. Doesn't Hollywood need to get over The While make a hook shot? 10. After hearing them tag-team 
Shadow and stop making movies {The Substitute, 
Dangpvus Minds, Sunset Park) tbout do-gooder white 
teachers saving inner<ity high school kids? 3. Dear 
Foxy Brown and Little Kim: Aren't you tired of rear- 
ranging the words "mafioso," "Dolce & Gabbana," 




"Colombians," "Versace," 
"Lexus," and "sushi," and 
then calling them lyrics? 
4. V%didR. Kelly, in a re- 
cent concert, appear on- 
stage in a sheer jumpsuit 
with a revealing hole at the 
groin? 5. And j^Ay were his 
genitals accessorized with 
a gold chain? 6. Is it us, or 
does it seem like TLC and 
Immature share the 
same weird stylist? 7. And t, 
while we're on image, e! 
aren't S WV just Oaktown's 3-5-7 repackaged for 
'96? 8. Still in Oak-land: Who knew (aside from 
his fly-ass NorCal potnas) that Celly Cel was gonna 
blow up the spot like mad} 9. Maybe they can prac- 
tice during the off-season: Now that Magic John- 
son's gone again, is there anyone in the NBA who can 



on "I've Got You Under My Skin," on the soimd- 
track for Tie Great White Hype, why do we want to 
hear more ofBiz Markie singing and Lou Rawls rap- 
ping? 11. What exacdy is a "skcttel bomb," anyway? 

12. If they can put people on the moon, why can't 
they make CDs that areu'i so damn hard to open? 

13. Why do we feel like people can now be divided 
into two categories: those crusty-eared ones who slept 
on Donell Jones, and those sexy-smart ones who 
didn't? 14. Is it because of Ice Cube's comments 
on Mack lo's 'Westside Slaughterhouse" that 
Common goes off on Cube in his new "I See the 
Bitch in Yoo''?15. Docs Queen's 1980 "Another 
One Bites the Dust" still win for Coolest Bass- 
Driven Beat by a 
White Rock Group? 
16. Monica, Moni- 
fah, Moesba-an we 
say that no mo ' Mo's 
would be betta? 17. 
Are we ready for pouty 
Winona Ryder to 
take over fiercer- 
than-fierce Sigoumey 
Weaver's role in Alien 
4?18.Is it just hype, or 
are Case andJodeci'sK- 
Ci really fighting for 
Mary J. Blige's affec- 
tions? (Hope Mary can keep those names straight.) 19. 
Why do we think that poet/performer Willie 
Perdomo, author of Where a Nickel Costs a Dime 
(Norton), is the next Gil Scott-Heron ? 20. And hey, 
Martin Lawrence-no disrespect, but why "you 
so crazy'} 
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DIGITALUNDERGROUND 
FUTURE RHYTHM' 

CRITIQUE/RADIKAL RECORDS 

It seems so long ago that Digital Underground's 
irreverent, fiink-driven 1990 Sex Packtls was the 
bomb. Since then. Digital have released an EP 
and two so-so albums (1990's This Is an E.P. Release, 
1991's Sons of the P, and 1993's 77;f Body-Hat 
Syndrome), spawned spin-off group Raw Fusion 
(Money-B and Dj Fuze), and launched the career 
of 2Pac (remember 1990's "Same Song," when 
Shock-G introduced him with "2Pac / Go 'head 
and rock this"?). But while there are kids today 
who've never heard of Humpty-Hump, one lis- 
ten to "Walk Real Kool," the mellow first song 
on DU's new Future Rhythm, and you know 
Shock's still got it. 

A major catalyst of the early 1990s P-Funk 




revival, the revolving cast of Bay Area characters 
known collectively as Digital Underground-Shock- 
G/Humpty-Hump, Schmoov)' Schmoov, Sha- 
kur. Fuze, Money-B, Sleuth, ChopmasterJ-were 
the successors to George Clinton's funkadelic 
universe. And even though the original DU have 
now been pared down to Money-B and Shock- 
with cameos and musical assistance from folks 
like Del the Funkee Homosapien-that 
psychoalphadiscobetabioaquadoodoo vibe 
continues with Future, from the cover art 
through everything else. 

The music is as bassy and thick as ever. 
"Glooty-Us-Maximus," rapped over a sticky, 
funky groove, makes even the famously offbeat 
Saafir sound like he's on it. Shock even turns an 
East Indian-influenced melody into „ v. u r / 
something fonky on "We Got ^ 
More," featuring the Luniz. And ^ m 
the album ends with an all-star jam '^Of p j.x'^ 
called "Want It All," which includes 
appearances from members of the old DU crew. 
You can almost see Eddie Hazel and Pappa 
George onstage in diapers and dookie braids. 

Shock-G and his revolving group members 
are still having fun with their hodgepodge of fool- 
ishness, raunchy behavior, and funkadelic vibes. 
And after all, isn't that what the Mothership was 
all about? Jazzho 



Cri 



MISTA'MISTA' 

EASTWBT/EEO 



Ifyou take four talented teens from Atlanta (R&B's brightest comer) and ^ " ^ 
add Organized Noize-the production wizards behind TLC's "Water- J * 

falls"-you've got the not-so- * 
secret recipe for another soon-to- 

i 




be-successful all-guy group: Mista. The 
quartet's debut album is a mixture of exotic 
grooves and precocious four-part harmony, so 
comparisons to Boyz II Men are inevitable and 
appropriate. Involved in music since their ear- 
ly elementary school days, Darryl Allen, 15, 
Bobby Wilson, 16, Byron Reeder, 16, and 
Brandon Brown, 13, cite influences ranging 
from the Jackson 5 to OutKast and the 
Goodie MoB. 

Don't be fooled, though, by the New 
Edition-esque voices. These boys are not 
singing about candy girls. Part of the group's 
winning formula is the fact that they move 
beyond singingabouttheperilsof adolescence 
and address adult issues like love, racism, and abuse. Their first single, "Blackberry Molasses," is a song about struggle 
and perseverance: "Blackberry molasses / You gotta keep pushing on / The sun don't shine all the time / There's 
going to be some heartache and pain." Definitely worthy of a remuc, please! 

"I Think That I Should Be' sings the praises of commitment with just 
enough feeling to make Mista's classmates weak (and Mista's mothers say, 
'Ooooh! That's my baby!'). "What Luv Is" will make you light up some 
incense and pop a bottle of Cristal. "Tears, Scars, & Lies" is by far the most 

mature piece, combining acoustic guitar 

MONALISA'MONA 

USAll-ZO-TB"^" 

PUFF JOHNSON 
'MIRACLE' 




with lyrics that delve into the pain of 
betrayal. Mista are bound to blow up- 
'cause if their voices don't win you over, 
their baby faces will. Quohnos Mitchell 



Hot on the heels of Brandy's success, every cocoa-colored cutie from coast 
to coast is vying for the title of the next R&B princess. Two of the newest con- 
tenders are the New York-bom Mona Lisa and Los Angeles-raised Puff Johnson. 

While Johnson's Miracle doesn't quite live up to the loftiness of its title— due 
to the saccharine melodies and middle-of-the-road material — there's no doubt 
about her pipes. This 23-year-old angel can croon. She can also write. While still 
in high school, Johnson signed with Famous Music Publishing and wrote for 
producer Narada Michael Walden (who's created hits for the likes of Whitney 
Houston, Mariah Carey, and Aretha Franklin). 
Johnson cowrote seven of Miracle's 12 tracks, with a little help from A-llst producers like Walden, Jermaine 
Dupri, Keith Thomas, and Walter Af anasieff (also of Carey fame). The cuts that provide tfie freshest foil for Johnson's 
pitch-perfect voice are "All Over Your Face" and "True Meaning i 
of Love." Both of these silky R&B grooves are better than the i 
predictable pining of the Walden-produced first single, < 
"Forever More." ' 

Mona Lisa doesn't come as close to one-upping Brandy as 
Johnson does. From "Sweet Memories" to "I'm Not YourQiri" to 
"Can't Be Wasting My Time" (the latter also appeared on the 
soundtrack for Don 't Be a Menace to South Central While Drinking 
Your Juice in the Hood), this l6-year-old's debut, Mona Lisa 11-20- 
79, features droning melodies and ooey-gooey lyrics throughout. 

Princess-ln-waiting rule No. 1 : Not only must you be a good 
singer with video-ready appeal, but your album must have mag- 
ical material — ask Brandy, she'll tell you. Next time out, the amply 
talented Mona Lisa should hold out for stronger selections — and 
Puff Johnson should pen herself the kind of songs that really make 
fairy tales come true. Deborah Gregory 




Puff 
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George Michael was the 1980s personified. His 1987 album, Faith, was the first by a white artist ever to go to No. 1 on Billboard's, 
^XORDS/ R&B chart. The video for "Freedom," in which he used women such as Linda Evangelista and Naomi Campbell to lip-synch his 
vocals (and helped define the public's notion of the supermodel), symbolized the singer's increasing reluctance about stardom. By 
1993, Michael was in a mammoth court battle with his former label, Sony-he desperately wanted out 
of his relationship with the huge company. Now he's back with his freedom and his first new studio 
album in six years. Michael's Oldernov/, and letting go of his youth seems a straight-up liberation. 

While there are probably no monster singles on OWrr-nothing in the vein of massive hits like "Faith" 
(1987), "Father Figure" (1987), or Whaml's "Careless Whisper" (i984)-blue-eyed soul attitude flickers 
through these tracks like soft candlelight. The Sade-styie synth chords that rule "Jesus to a Child" 
bolster Michael's typically breathy but precise musings. "There's a sadness in my eyes," he croons, and 
you can feel it. On the 

HELTAH SKELTAH NOCTURNAL' 

DUCK DOWN ENT*PRIZEZ/PR10RITY 

From atop his famed skateboard, Buckshot, the fomier Black Moon MC, exec- 
utive produces Brooklyn's Bootcamp Clik and so plays Charlie to the Manson 
family of hip hop. Devoted followers Ruck fTawl Sean) and Da Rockness 
Monsta — Heltah Skeltah— draw a lyrical 
bloodbath with their debut album, 

- , „ Nocturnal. Baby Paul's thudding beats 

I you have to know, 




affecting title track, 
Michael delivers his 
message of aging grace- 
ftilly through a narrative 
detailing a breakup-one 
lover is crowdinganoth- 
5 er. "Change is a stranger 



he says. 

Michael may have had more birthdays, but in content and style, his music is simi- 



'0 and haunting harp strings surround 
tp the pair's twisted-tongue alliteration 
and metaphorical battle rtiymes with 



* «» 

lar to the rhythm-and-bluesystufFhe's done since breaking offfrom Wham! in 1986. "It ^Oi-f^\^ a hazy, red-light atmosphere — just 
Doesn't Really Matter" is reminiscent of 1972-vintage Stevie Wonder's TalkingBook, "Move perfect for cultish initiation rituals like 

On" is a jazzy R&B strut, "Fastlove" inspires Patrice Rushen flashbacks, the singular swing of "SoWiers Gone Psycho": "Say 'aye' if you're 
... «f- ■ ■ 1 ,„■ n- 1 1 1 in i ■ ■ r not Scared to die / If you Can look a night- 

the tnp-hoppy Spmnmg the Wheel is compelling, and the halfhearted condemnation of . ^ . ., ^ 

mare square in the eye, say aye. Em- 
glitz in "Star People" has a serious Latin beat working. George Michael is at his balladeering p.^y^^g p^^^^, ^ij^d.^ontrol methodolo- 

best in "To Be Forgiven." As he lightly reaches into his alluring falsetto, asking "Won't you gy^ Rock and Ruck easily convert the 
help me? Save me from myself?," you know it's true. Oiir is better. EdMoraks nontielievers. DavidBry 




Your f'nendS want 

YouTooacwantsyou^ Q.Q play Bol^'^unior 

Your high^ohooi guidance 



ANYBODY EVER ASK YOU WHERE YOU WANT TO GO? 

How about the Air Force? Hey, it might be the perfect place for you. In the Air Force, you 11 get the time and opportunit) 
to figure out exactly what it is you want to do. You'll earn a good salary, get most of your tuition paid for college classes anc 



ABAKHETHWA'CHOSEN' 

JIVE 

No matter what type of gospel music you like, you can find it on the first offering of Abakhethwa's 
Chosen. Made up of four Atlanta PKs (pastors' kids) originally from Johannesburg-Unity, his cousin 
Musa (grace), Sipho (gift), and Isaac (laughter)-Abakhethwa have succcssftilly blended together South 
African harmonies and contemporary gospel. This is most evident on the haunting "Strength of My 
Heart," where their four lilting voices meld together, creating a musical symphony of cultures. 
Singing lead on the soulful "No More Pain," Isaac makes El DeBarge sound like Barry White. 

Abakhethwa (which means "chosen" 




Clockwiso from bottom: 
Unity, Siph9, Isaac, Musa 



in Zulu) hit all the high notes through 
dreamy falsettos. The two a cappella 
cuts on Chosen show off the quartet's 
clean, uncomplicated, and (lawless 
delivery. They honor their roots on 
"Sengiyohamba" ("To Follow") and humble themselves 
to their heavenly voices. Obviously, they haven't for- 
gotten where they come from. 

Chosen does pretty well up-tempo too. "We Can 
Live Together," a jazzed-up "We Are the World," has 
a Winans-meets-Teddy-Riley feel, but thank You- 
Know-Who (no pun intended) they choose not to rap. 
It's a happy-happy-joy-joy tune that makes you want 
to sing along. The bumping bass and catchy melody 
on "Come As You Are" are such jeep-cruisin' R&B, it 
certainly would be easy to forget that this is gospel- 
if it weren't for the Christian message: "I have accept- 
ed the work that has been done. It is his will for you 
to come." 

The album misses an A plus by one song. You ^ V U T/ 
could do the running man all day to the bub- O. 
blegum soul. New Edition-y "Easy Does It." <^ ^ 
But because the audience who would have 
loved this song turned 25 this year, Chosen will ^ 
have to settle for an A minus. Which ain't so bad — . ^ 
for a first try. Joyce E. Davis ' 11 • 



L"i.NyirLPi2fl?5PJ THE NUTTY 
ACK PROFESSOR' 
SOUNDTRACK 
VARIOUS ARTISTS 

DEFJAM 

The mostly uneven sound- 
track for The Nutty Profes- 
sor features Case and Foxy 
Brown's banging "Touch 
Me, Tease Me" and l_L. Cool 
J delivering his usual dose of star power with 
"Doin' It (Remix)." Jay Z's off-the-hook "Ain't 
No Nigga," as well as MC 12 O'clock and Rae- 
kwon's distastefully titled "Nasty Immi- 
grants," also set things off tovely. But Montell 
Jordan and Slick Rick's elementary "I Like" 
is hilarious, though neither of them Is try- 
ing to be funny, while Basement's remake 
of Ready for the World's 1986 "Luv You Down" 
lacks the original's sincerity. Though a 
few songs on Nutty Professor over- 
come Its color-by-numbers ap- 
proach to creating a collection, 
overall, mediocrity runs rampant. 

Keith Murphy 




job. 



joiiegeheTj/^z-entto. 



iounselor 



WantsyOUtogOto^h 



oull learn to be a leader. Joining the Air Force is a decision you can be proud of. It's one your 
riends and family will be proud of you for making. For more information about the United States 
Ur Force, see your local recruiter or call 1-800-423-USAF. Visit us at http://www.airforce.com 
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MUSIC TELEVISIONS 




SUMMER ON MTV 



I 




All the shows. 
Half the clothes. 

While other networks go on vacation every summer and 
leave you with a bunch of tired old re-runs. MTV serves 
strictly the freshest cream of its new crop of shows: 

MTV Beach House 

(All summer long, every day of the week) 

A brand new beach house in Malibu. featuring live 
music, live action, and much whip appeal. 

Beach MTV 

(Weekdays at 1 1am) 

A nationwide joy-ride of America's best coastal action. 
All the most butter beaches, plus sun. sand. surf. jams, 
and an entire summer to dig in deep. 

Stay tuned and stay cool. It s gonna be a long hot one. 
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1655); combat drawstring shorts $32 by Nawty Six U.S j\. available at Patricia 
Fields. 

page 110 

Racing-striped hipster snowboarding pant $110 by Girls Rule available at 
Nordstrom's, L.A., and Urban Outfitters; 976 sneakers $60 by Airwalk avail- 
able at Nordstrom's, L.A., and Footlocker. 

page 111 

Indi 5000 jadcet $80 by Rudeboy Stylee available at L.A. Underground, Ragga, 
and Patricia Fields, N.YC. 

V1BE9 magazine (ISSN 1070-4701) is published monthly (except for combined Dcceint>er/january and 
June/ July issues) by Time Publishing Vrnlures. Inc. Time & Life Bldg.. Rockefeller Ctr., New York, NY 
10020-1393. Jim Nelson, President & CEO; Barbara Kaczynski, Treasurer, Harry M.Johnston, Secretary. 
Periodicals postage paid at New %rk, NY, and additional maihng offices. Postmaster: Sand address 
ctianges to VIBE magazine. Box 59580, Boulder, CO 80322-9580. Regular subscription rate is 
S11.95 per year. Foreign subscription rates are: Canada S30.00: all other countries $50.00 payable in 
advance in U.S. funds. GST* R125160309. 4, No. 6 Copyright C 1996 Time Publishing \tnlures, 
Inc. All rights reserved. No part of this magazine may be copied or reproduced without permission 
from VIBE. Subscription requests, address changes, and adjustments should be directed to VIBE, Box 
59580, Boulder, CO 80322-9580, or call 800-477-3974. Please print name and address dearly. VIBE 
cannot be responsible for unsolicited materials. VIBE is a trademark ofTime [\iblishing Ventures, Inc. 
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Calvin Klein Jeans 



Robert Garcia, 25 • Student* New York City 
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* ADVANCE TOUR SCHEDULiS! « CONCERT LISTINGS BY AREA! 

* MAILING ADDRESSES! * THE LATEST NEWS & UPDATES! 

* PHONE #'5 fOR BEST TICKErSI * UPDATED DAILY / 24 HOURS! 

* t4EVV' CONCERT LOCATOR fEATURE! * PLUS MUCH, MUCH MOREI 



1.1.1 Br.il 
1^11 I) I Oiiit^ 
3tv42 IXiKK I'vun^l 
V*2 LX>miin> 
.■i731 [>rlJiv 

1761 FI'MD 

FuSchmckens 
Colli Bi>v/ 
4971 CIvrl 
A2hi Hammer 
4322 HmvvD. 
+431 Hi-Fiif 
it^2 Hi>uM-of t'.iin 

4M)2 Imnulurv 
5231 lade 
5222 I.1IM.-1 Idclwni 

T4I KfisKri^s 



mi 

2sn ATritvCAltcdQiH'M 

2251 Adiivvih 

42=^1 Ajnrn IbM 

4«^2 .\dinjH«i«jTd 

Z^M AIM-Oni- 

2151 Brll Biv tX-lAv 

Z'^Tjh BUkStn-rt 

27h2 Biibliv Brown 

2(>'/2 Bnvz II Men 

2725 Br.mdv 

27m» BrnM-mtimc 

2K74 BustmKkBill 

2421 Clunking Fjci-s 

2^12 Color Ml- Bjdd 

ZMf* Cot>lio 

(i22h t rjiK M.k k 

2^71 rvpi.-^-Hilt 

PLUS...OVER 500 MORE! (if ymirfavorilcgroupn 
phon« th.ll cnnlJin Ihr lirst 1 Icltcrx nt Ihr ^nHip. or jrlUt's ia^t rti 



MC LvU- 

MAk-Nolvnt CiMlUm 
Maruh Cdiw 
Mjrk\ M4rk 
Mjh- I Btiw 
MCbrjin^ 
Mettuxl Mjn 
Mtihittrl l.ii'Lstm 
Mokenstcf 
Monica 

Miintell Ionian 

Ndu^hlv K' Ndturr 
No*- Kia> 0TB 
NoUirtnus BIC 
OV Dirtv Bastard 
I'jira 

\'M Dawn 
[•jub Abdul 
I'rliiiv 

Puhlit F.n«im 
not li«tn] hm, juvl prvM 

c lUIif Int 



tjuiin Ulilah 

7531 K Kfllv 

7W1 S W.V, ■ 

7131 Sadr 

7251 SflllNIVr-i 

7224 Scarfacr 

7^73 Sen* 

7424 SJuRifV 

7421 Shai 

7151 Silk 

7hh4 Sn.Kip rXiRKV TktfM 

76R4 SoulKHRi>al 

7825 Subwdv 

8521 TLC 

2264 levin Camplx-ll 

2724 Torn Braxton 

H«>I Ttmv! Ti>oi! Ttwie! 

2722 Tupac Shakur 

S744 U^her 

'*274 Wam-nC. 

4h8I Whitru-* I l<Hi>tim 

«721 V^aiv 

or«4v the numben on vour 



c^. 1 -900.773-RAPP .V 

H S2.W/min. Under 18 G«l Parent's Permission. Avj. Call 3 min. 

1 .800-454-BAND c^^Taa \ .900.45 1 -3373 

S2.99 (U.S,)/min. Undn 18 G« PchwI-s Ptnmiiioi., Avj. CJ3 »«. 01W6 Ca MESHOI, « 1TO25 S3.99 |CANl/mm. 



I/ITB PHAT! 1 -800- 530-IIAPP ""^ 




Get the EK!)MH o! *.:mm li; f^>ercussion 
sampling CDs.' SampU'PerfccV^ otivrs some 
of the highest quality samples available 
anywhere for any price. Our samples are 
meticulously well organized in individual 
CD programs of kicks, snares, closed hals, 
open hats, crashes, rides, toms & percussion. 
For a limited time, this collection 
is available, through mail order only, 
for just $54.95! 
Get the BOMB. 
Get it before it explodes. 

SamplePerfecr (212)874-9053 

call 24 Itours, major credit cards accepted 



REAL PSYCHICS specializing in lovc/rcla- 
tionships and difficult decisions! 24 hours! 
Confioential! 1-900-745-3428 $3.99/111111 18-f 

GLOBAL PSYCHIC NET WORK connects you 
Live Internationally for as low as .69/ min 
011-592-588-772 
Your future «een today! 18+ 

cm. THE CARIBBEAN PSYCHIC CONNECnON! 
It magically reveals your destiny and helps 
with all probienis. 



AMERICA'S FAVORITE PSYCHICS 

Personal tioroscope Private Reading 
Finally, a UK. warn nrvmH pntHlc rfaHai yn cm Inal. 
Don't Wait Call Now! 

1 -900-369-91 30 

Only $2.95 per min. must be 18+ 
Entertainment Only 



AUTHENTIC & ACCURATE 

love V Happiness vSieeess 




LATOYA 
JACKSON'S 

[ - Psychic 
^ Network 



Call! 

19DB 737-2737a 

USE YOUR CREDIT CARD 
AND SAVE SlOO PER MINUTE 

Tlw Zodiac Group Inc • 8x» Rilwi. FL 
Musi be 18 ytart or older • For Enleilalnnwnt Only 



VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 

Classified Rates, 1996: $55 per line, 3 lines mini- 
mum - S485 per inch, i inch minimum. Pay- 
ment Must Accompany All Orders. The 
Closing date for the October issue isjuly 19, 1996 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 312.321.7912 
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MAXWELL • Urban Hang Suite 
• Columbia 

If you haven't already heard, 
there's no need to ask, 
because Maxwell's debut, 
Urban Hang Suife, is the 
bomb. Maxwell brings his 
own flavor to the melting pot 
of today's R&B. Picture the 
smooth vocal harmonies of Marvin Gaye fused with the 
relaxing-yet-tantalizing rhythms of Sade. The result is 
Maxwell, and his is an album well worth listening to. 

Urban Hang Suite is so tightly packed it's hard to pick 
out which tracks ore my favorite. Those familiar with 
Maxwell have enjoyed the sexy '"Til the Cops Come 
Knockin'," and the mid-tempo "Dance With Me" defi- 
nitely keeps heads nodding. For those who dig smooth, 
slower tracks, "Reunion," "Ascension," and "When- 
ever, Wherever, Whatever" definitely set a sultry 
mood. Urban Hang Suite is the kind of album you con 
just sit back and relax to — or do a little "Sumthin' 
Sumthin'" to (another album highlight). 

If you wish to sample this record, call the following number: 

718.230.0017 

You will he charged (01 a rcgulor li'leplioiw coll inio the (71 81 BrooUyn. NY oieo code 
Problems? Oumlions' Coll Music Access al 718 398 2U6 

Also check fhis out on VIBE online at www.vibe.com/promo 



CONNECTION 



HOOK UP WITH VIBE READERS ACROSS THE UNITED STATES AND 
ABROAD WITH YOUR OWN PERSONAL VIBE VOICE MAIL BOX. 



HEN SEEHINC HOHENIHEN SEEKING NOHENINOMEN SEEKING MENINONEN SEEKING NENINONEN SEEKING M 



Alvin, SBM, 6'0, 27 yrs, from 
New Jersey. Enjoys dancing, 
singing, and walks in the 
park. Box #8075 

Jason, 5'10, 150 lbs, 23 yrs. 
Brown hair, hazel eyes. Has 
never done this before but 
will try everything once. Call 
Box #7592 

Jake, 21 yrs old, 6'5 ISO a 
girl who is into everything. 
Give him a call at Box #2790 

Dwayne, 28 yrs old, 5'7 
blonde, likes to work out and 
have fun. Dying to hear from 
you. Leave a message Box 
#1079 

Dave, lives in Indianapolis, 
works in Manhattan. Loves 
music, eating, sports and 
people. 29 yr old profession- 
al. ISO a woman in same age 
group. Box #8108 

Michael, 23 yr old looking for 
a girl 23-30 yrs. who likes 
dinner, dancing and fun. Box 
#8475 

Kurt, 40 yr old black male, 
6'0, 230 lbs, FIT. Into water 
sports and racquetball. 
Monogamous. ISO a lady that 
knows how to treat a man. 
Will return all calls. Box 
#5550 

David, 23 yr old, professional 
looking for a nice female 
friend who is stable and 
wants to get serious. ISO 
Latin or Asian woman who is 
honest. Let's be friends. Box 
#9088 

Thomas, SBM, Box #9713 



Dave, 5'7, brown hair and 
green eyes. Very active in 
sports, enjoys walks. ISO 
SWF between ages 30-42. 
Please call anytime Box #2778 

Tall, Dark, and Handsome 
SBM, 6'5, 220 lbs, 30 yrs. 
ISO sexy black woman. You 
know what to do. Call #3951 

Michael, SWM age 33, 6' 1. 
198 lbs, brown hair, brown 
eyes, conservative. ISO 
women who will correspond. 
Please call Box #4871 

Jake, ISO women who like to 
wear dresses and like to be 
controlled. Looking for an 
adventure? Call Box #3295 

Ron, 34 yrs. old, in good 
shape, 5'8. Brown hair and 
hazel eyes, looking for a 
good woman. Box #3452 

Cedo, 6'5, brown hair, brown 
eyes, from the Detroit area. 
Love to hear from you #8059 

Sexy Black Male 5'1 1 , light 
skin and light brown eyes. 
Looking for sexy women, any 
race, height, weight propor- 
tionate. Call Box #2574 

Mike, ISO women who like 
dinner, dancing and movies. 
Someone to take care of. Call 
Box #1220 

Kyle, 5'9, black hair, brown 
eyes. ISO SWF between 19- 
25 yrs., for talking or relation- 
ship. Call Box #4625 

Mike, 26 yr old SWM looking 
for women 21-25 yrs. to go 
out and party or talk on the 
phone. Anything! If you're 
interested call Box #0482 



Sandy, SWF, 5'5 full figured 
with brown hair, eyes, ISO a 
guy between ages 22-30 who 
is sweet strong and secure. 
Call Box #5552 



THEVIB^ CONNECTION 

Offers free voice personal 
recording for ladies! 

m ^ 

Call 

1-800-839-0471 

To have your ad printed In 
future issues, please send 
your name, and Box # to: 

VI Be CONNECTION 

1014 S. Westlake Blvd., *14-131 
Westlake Village, CA 91361 



23 yr old Hispanic woman, 
ISO someone to go out and 
have a good time with. We 
can be friends or more. No 
mind games and would like 
the same in return. Open 
minded. Leave message Box 
#5861 

Letree, ISO nice, sweet, inno- 
cent, strong, caring young 
man who is looking for an 
intelligent, charming young 
lady. Please leave a message 
#6873 

Adrean, SBR attractive, 22 
yrs old, 5'8, 196. Loves 
movies, cruising or cuddling. 
Call Box #8168 



Monica, ISO a friend. Not 
looking for long term relation- 
ships. Looking for someone 
to have fun with. Call Box 
#7673 

Candy, SBR long hair, brown 
eyes, looking for a friend. Call 
Box #6136 

Aspen, 29 yrs old, 5'4 medi- 
um build, brown hair, full lips. 
Call Box #9763 

A little Freaky, open minded, 
outgoing, SBR 5'9, 165 lbs, 
beautiful eyes and complex- 
ion. Loves music, traveling 
and giving messages. Call 
Box #5124 

Rhonda, SWF, 26 yr old, 5'4, 
150 lbs, seeking Asian 
American male 26-35. Call 
Box #1235 

Margaret, SBR attractive pro- 
fessional who attended 
school in Europe. Enjoys 
sewing, reading, traveling and 
movies. ISO a man over the 
age of 40. Call Box #9082 

Karen, 27 yr old black female 
who is full figured, sweet and 
honest. Call Box #1130 

SWR 29 yrold, 5'2, 112 lbs, 
very long hair. Call Box #2305 

Nicole, 5'10, 20 yrs old, full 
figured black female ISO a 
black male. Age does not 
matter. Call Box #2453 

Hi, this is FOX 0967. If you 
are white or hispanic male 
ISO a beautiful black woman 
call Box #2940 



Christine, SBR 5'3, 153 lbs, 
ISO SBM between ages of 35 
and 45 and 6'0 tall. Enjoys 
fishing and cooking. Would 
love to make new friend. Call 
Box #3924 

Monica, SWR 21 yrs, blonde 
hair, blue eyes, ISO black 
male between the ages of 1 8- 
27 who likes to have a good 
time or talk. Call Box #3035 



mm SEEKING mm 



Amy, 29 yrs old, 5'2, 125 lbs, 
blonde hair, bi-curious. ISO 
girl in early 20's. Box #0151 

Leslie, 27 yrs old, european 
american ISO woman 25-40. 
Vegetarian, non smoker, into 
dancing, art, camping. Call 
Box #4453 

DWR 33 yrs old with 5 year 
old daughter. Call Box #2376 



NEN SEEKING MEN 



Lawrence, SBM ISO fit male 
ages 25-40 for work out or 
relationship. Body Builders a 
plus. Call Box #0180 

Tom, 5'10, 170 lbs., brown 
hair and eyes, smooth chest, 
looking for wild times. Call 
Box #0318 

Julien, 5'7, 160 lbs, blonde 
hair and blue eyes. Call Box 
#2130 

Jeff, 28 yrs old, 5'7, 155 lbs. 
Call Box #3997 

Michael, 23 yrs old, inexperi- 
enced, call Box #2666 




W/ CREDJT CARD 



?^PniT CAP' 



1 -800-504-7474 
1 -900-993-2700 



RS/DAY, 7 DAYSAW 
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BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line of boob and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entrepreneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago, IL 60643. 

BOOKS THAT KEEP IT REAL Books by 
Donald Goines, Iceberg Slim & More! 
Call or write for our free 400 book catalog 
Weber Books 228 Broadway, Dept. V, 
Ammetyville, NY 11701-2713 (516) 398-0224 
WE SHIP TO JAILS & PRISONS. 



BEAUTIFUL NUDE BLACK WOMEN for 1 
hot 1996 nude calendar send $6.00 to WEBER 
BOOKS 48V Francine Ave. Massapcqua, NY, 
11758 i8+ only. 



DJ & Niglilclyli Sound, LIgliling & Video CKMOG 

m S'i Pigt CalU) Kin ■ tuyi scltttiu il am M nIraM 
inr k U). CMS I lUffias X taciwi mas! 
Can Mq: 800-945 W our»»., 

Fyeah; 
PRO SOUND 
& STAGE LIGHTING" 



EOUCATIOHl 



SENDS2 FOR CATALOG 
LISTING 19,27? RESEARCH PAPERS, OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

RnuiCh AlllSt>IIM Of, (3101 477-6226 
11322 Idaho Av«., # 206 TY. Us Angeles, CA 9002! 



CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS New with war- 
ranty will beat any price GUARANTEED 
Specializing in Jerrold 1-800-693-3441 



1-900-868-846J 
i-^oo-26j-L0VE 

Ice Cnam Line 



Latest info on Wu Tang, 
T-shirts, temp tattoo's 
demo's etc. 



hollywoodondvine.com/Spearheod 




call: (SOO) 641-son9 
fox: (310) 450-3394 

African American Playing Cards! Kcnte 
Clolli Backs, $3.5o/dcck. Order by May 

?oth get free Kcnte pen. Blacks Factor 
nc, PO Box 2882 Detroit, MI 48231. 
Available at Kerr, Thrift & CVS drug 
stores 1-800-546-2707 



PENIS ENLARGEMENT Professional vacu- 
um pumps or surgical. Gain t-3" Permanent, 
Safe. Enchance erection. FREE Brochures, 
Dr. Joel Kaplan (312) 409 - 1950 



IMIUHUJCLXG 




FOR < A iVIL<IGl!i;S, 

WiioM<;s;Uj: i:\'Qi!iiUHs 

\m> INfii, VMX: 
(»00> i 1 F4560 
(718) n(lo-<S030 

HAi.i rniii 

TM) )li;iiUiS£ ;«liXIJE 
BUUI^EX, m 10455 




Learn how you can use your voice for 
profit with the new book Commercial 
AfiijeaJ. This book is A STEP BY 
STEP GUIDE TO BREAKING INTO 
THE JINGLE BUSINESS. Included in 
the book is a list of 200 current 
nationwide industry contacts. Send 
S29.95 plus S6.95 s/h for book only or 
send S39.95 plus S6.95 s/h for book 
and demo tape to: YNOT PRODUC- 
TIONS PO Box 496603, Chicago, IL 
60649. Chk or mo only. Allow 6-8 
weeks for delivery. Don't miss out on 
this opportunity of a lifetime!!! 



RELEASE YOUR OWN TAPE! 



1300 Two-color Cassettes only $660 
i'." \oC:, loi y»>i Fit! I*<t hi\ i-.'k '<sniaq 
1-800-468-9353 



bKUnftlthuft 



) DISC MAKERS 



GET INTO MUSICI 

L»am tb* blx by helping to 
promet* mw albums Jl artists! 

• nrt up poMcn tt hOHl oat flycn hi yoar areal 

* Ebu cjqMilcKC Ir free CD's coBcerta ir mortt 

Call (818) 377-5162 or writ* to: 
Box eS701, LJV. CA 00072 for frv* Info. 



REGGAE MUSIC.Receive the latest and 
greatest Reggae CD's and CS's through 
Reggae Direct. Call 1-800-336-7631 for a FREE 
catalog. 



geT Your 

ReGGae 

WIDE OPEN 

VoL-0 OT VoL.-@ 

cOmPli^t: ion 
Sand M.o. or- atimcx. 
$14 peR CD $10 pBr Tape 

I B*a) S3 for coLcR Portte JJ'iJS" 
\,A^- To: 14lt RECORD 

•^^m^" CO.WC.P.aBOX»M 

CROTON ON HUDSON, NY 1 0520 
MukStorpcalminlrikiwi <n«ii> 

for shipping 



TOPDJ MIX TAPES all styles, rap, R&B, reg- 
gae, classics. DJ's Inc., Funkmaster Flex, Doc 
Wop, Juice, etc. Send two stamps to Tape 
World 3811 Ditmars Blvd. Historia, NY 11105 
(212) 923-4877 

ALL CD's $8.99 Includes postage and tax. 
NEW! Over 120,000 titles and any CD in this 
issue. Call for FREE intro offer. 
CD SOURCE 1-800-791-7844 



■ s> <Z:oBB>i>a^ 

tlot. ..Fun... Sexy. ..SizzlingI" 
Request; "Dim The Liglits' 



n Radio, B.E.T. & The Box! 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

iMAin RecoFOing anQ Mixing Signal Piocesimy, MiDI. 
DigiUl Audio and more Intern at a lop NY studio and 
Benefit from lilelime |ob placement assrslance. You can 
start your career in less tlian a vear' 

o 800-544-2501 

H-^ MY, HJ^COMM 212-777-8550 

( Q I Lir. IwHYSEilucdtionDcol MSoiGEDReqii^ri:-.:! 

Institute of Audio Research 

6J Univetsily Puce, Greenwicfi Village New York, NY 1O0D3 



BEAirriFULGniLS LIVING IN SOUTH AMER 
ICA and the CARIBEAN want Romance . Free 60- 
pagc color catalog. LitioEuro Intro, 444 BrickcU 
#51 VB, Miami, FL 33131 (1-305)8587766. 24 hn. 
(NO CORRECTIONAL! ) 

MEET LATIN AMERICAN LADIES! Photos, 
lours & videos. Free foto-brochure! TLC; Box 
924g94-V; Houston, TX 77292.4994 (713) 896-9224 
NO CORRECTIONAL 



KING OF BROOKLYN 




THE LAmEST RECORD STORE IN BAOOKLYN 

WHOLESALE/ RETAi/ MAL ORDSt 

RECORDS • TAPES • CD S • VIDEOS 
HIP HOP • RHYTHM S BLUES ' REGGAE 
OLD SCHOOL • CLASSICS 

WE STCXK AN ENORMOUS 
INVENTORY FILLED WITH HARD 
TO FIND NEW RELEASES AS 
WELL AS CLASSICS 

TO PLACE AN ORDER: CALL, FAX OR VlSff 
OUR RETAIL OLTTLET 

TEL (718) 624-6400 4S4 FULTON STREET 
FAX (718) 624-7468 BROOKLVN, NY 11201 

FOR FREE CATALOG WRITE TO : 
BEAT STREET RECORDS 
DEPTV 
PO BOX 99 
WEST LONG BRANCH, NJ 07764 




Amcx 
VisjtMC" 
Discover 



ORnilR BY MAIL 



NO ONE LARGER - NO ONE CHEAPER 



Wc catt^ Ihc I !i»llcsl in New Releases 
and Hard to Find Classics 
ul Ihe Lowest I'nces 

• VINYL large scleclion of 12". break beats & LP s 

( Rap R&B, Out or Prim Cla^sKS, House. Frtcst> le, Re^ae ) 

• CASSETTES & COMPACT DISC 

(New Releases classics & tnega mixes) 
Check out our 99 cent singles department 

• VIDEO'S New Rclca.scs, Music Videos, 

Black Movies. Martial Arts, 
Japanimation, Horror. Classics. 
Gangster. Adult, DJ Baltic 

• DJ EQUIPMENT Urge selection of 

Turntables. Mixcis. Lighting & 
More, Call for a full catalog 

• ACCESSORIESCascs. Turntable Mats. 

Nccdlcs.Cartridgcs Posters. Storage 
Units. Walkmans & More 

TRY OUR NEW COMPUTER SYSTEM 
LISTINC; OVER I MILLION TITLES 
WITH FREE TITLE SEARCH 



Need a DJ ? 

Use our Free DJ Serv ice 
DJ CLUE S&S. CRAIG 
O. RONG. TONY 
TOUCH. RR 
& Many Mote 



Call us TOLL FREE 
l-888-DJMUSlK 
(356-87451 
NY CALLS 
1-7 18-29 1 -824 1 
For FREE Catalog & 
FREE GIFT 
FAX 1-718-291-3011 

RETAIL OUTLl.TS 
219 E Fordham Road, Bronx NY 
163-18 Jamaica Ave,. Jamaica. NY 

WE SHIP TO CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 
Worldwide 
Same day Service 
With Shrink Rap 

Vist our WEB SITE (tt^ www.musicfaclory.com 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 312.321.7912 



